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NEWS OF THE WE 





EK. 


Tue Congress of European Powers is to be held; the invitations 
have been despatched from Paris, and have by this time been 
received in all the European capitals. The Austrian invitation 
has not been so promptly circulated; but we presume that it 
will not be long delayed. 

The place of meeting is to be Paris. There was, indeed, a report 
circulated on a certain kind of authority that Brussels would be 
the place of meeting. The idea was, at one time, that some 
neutral town would be best, since France has been so active a 
party to the transactions which the Congress is to reconsider. 
In point of fact, however, we believe we are correct in saying 
that none of the Powers at present feels any jealousy of France, 
or entertains the slightest objection to the assembling of the 
Congress in the French capital. Russia certainly does not do so, 
since that Power, at a very early stage, took the initiative in 
proposing that the Congress should be assembled in that very 
place. Austria is scarcely in a position to make any such objec- 
tion ; and we believe that the Austrian invitation will specifi- 
cally point to the French capital. For our own Government 
Paris is peculiarly convenient, since it affords the most direct 
and speedy communication at all times between the representa- 
tive of this country and Downing Street. 

No intimation has yet been given of the Plenipotentiaries who 
will be nominated to attend the Congress on behalf of the several 
Powers, The Zimes has examined the claims of the English 
statesmen, and has suggested that no man would do the work so 
effectually as Lord Palmerston himself. 

Paris is already preparing for an enormous concourse of 
visitors and for splendid gaieties as the collateral attendants of 
the diplomatic gathering. 





A report reached this country early in the week that the 
French have been bombarding Tangiers. As we expected, the 
report proves to be so exaggerated as to be virtually without 











foundation. ‘There was no French squadron to bombard. A 
shot was fired from Tangiers, and one or two French ships, 
which were at hand, retaliated. The event appears to be wholly | 
without political importance. There have been grave specula- | 
tions as to the policy of France in encouraging the Spanish at- 
tacks upon Morocco: we have already stated our opinion upon 

the subject. It is fair to assume that France is acting in per- 

fect good faith towards the other Powers of Europe, and the | 
Emperor Napoleon is not a man to suffer himself to be distracted | 
from great objects by trivial diversions. 





We have from time to time pointed to the state of uneasiness 
which exists in Hungary ; it has evidently attracted increased 
attention in Vienna; the Imperial Government has taken steps | 
to prevent the mustering of the Hungarians at political meetings, | 
but without result, or rather with results which show that the 
Hungarians are de facto exercising considerable independence. 
The immediate grievance for which the people of the kingdom 
are moving is the incomplete restoration of Protestant immuni- 
ties abrogated after 1848 under the Ultramontane policy of 
which Count Leo Thun was the instrument. Quite recently the 
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Government issued edicts apparently restoring the right of Pro- 
testants to manage theirown schools. But the right was clogged 
with conditions and restraints unknown to the constitution of 
Hungary, and while the pretence of restoration was a concession 
which proclaimed that the Government dared not maintain its 
position, the incompleteness of the justice only exasperated the 
Hungarians. The clergy have made it a matter of principle to 
eall for the support of the laity ; the nobles are evidently ac- 
tuated not only by a conscientious feeling as Lutherans, but by 
a sense that they have been slighted, and that the Government 
of the Emperor has invaded the rights due to the subject of the 
King. Notwithstanding the prohibition of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, meetings have been held, and have been freely and nu- 
merously attended by nobles. In one case, an Imperial officer 
sent to prohibit the holding of the meeting was not received be- 
cause he was not in official costume ; in another, a subordinate 
messenger was admitted after business had been done. There is 
reason to suppose that other movements have taken place, 
but that the Government at Vienna is doing its best to 
conceal what is happening in Hungary in order that it 
may preserve a better front towards Italy, a better appearance 
ia Paris. 





The announcement that the two Houses of Parliament stand 
prorogued until the 24th January, then to meet for the despatch 
of business, and to consider divers important and urgent affairs, 
promises a busy as well as an early session, Government will 
meet the Legislature with a most abundant share of activities. 
Independently of the Reform Bill, towards which the inquiries 
going forward have been all the more valuable for their strictly 
practical character; besides bills for the improvement of the law 
equally practical, there will be the naval and military extensions 
to which we have alluded in previous numbers; and above all 
there will be the transactions of the European Congress. 

One subject which will come before the House of Commons has 
its destiny prearranged for it. The shipowners, or at least such 
shipowners as ascribe the depression of their trade, not to their 
own management, but to the repeal of the Navigation laws, have 
met in conclave at the London Tavern and have resolved to bring 
their case before Parliament with a motion for inquiry. There 
are likely to be two, if not more, rival motions. Mr. Crawford is 
to move one, Mr. Fenwick has another, Mr. Lindsay a third, and 
Lord John Russell is to present a petition, if he will. We have 
discussed the case itself in a separate paper; there is reason, 
however, to doubt whether the shipowners are really a united 
body,—they have not, in some cases where they have made local 
demonstrations, been able to carry their own point. The vehe- 
mence of the attacks upon Mr. Lindsay at the London Tavern, 
the obstinate refusal to listen to his reasons, and the implicit con- 
fidence shown in Mr. George Frederick Young, imply that the gen- 
tlemen at the London Tavern want either the courage or the in- 
sight to deal with things as they now are. The object is to re- 
store Reciprocity or some equivalent, but they do not venture to 
ask for more than inquiry; and the fate which will attend 


| their movement, should it not meet with a total and immediate 


failure in the House of Commons, is that it must result in a blue- 
book confirming the policy of free trade, the Navigation laws in- 
cluded. 

Politically more importance attaches to the movement which 
has been formally initiated at the Liverpool meeting of Financial 
Reformers. It is clear that Mr. Bright and those who are acting 
with him will concentrate all the support of their party in favour 
of their particular plan. It seems from the speeches, and from 
Mr. Cobden’s letter, to comprise a substitution of a direct taxa- 
tion for an indirect, and a reduction of expenditure, particularly 
in the military and naval departments. It is Mr. Cobden who 
indicates a policy of reduction, Mr. Bright who contemplates an 


| increase of direct taxes upon property and income with the pro- 


spective abolition of Customs and Excise. In a speech of bril- 
liant success he carried his motion without a dissentient voice,— 
that is to say, in the Liverpool banqueting room. We are still 
without any evidence that the party has increased its support out 
of doors, and we doubt whether the idea of an increased Income- 
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tax, which stands on the very front of the proposition, will ever- 


obtain a general support. 

Local activity has been considerable this week. Besides 
the larger meetings we have mentioned, it will be seen that the 
Liberals of Colchester and Bath have met to rally round defeated 
candidates—Mr. Rebow and Mr. Phinn ; the Bath meeting call- 
ing forth a characteristic piece of rhetoric from Mr. Roebuck. 
Rochester has celebrated its triumphs in Municipal and Parlia- 
mentary elections. Lambeth has had the advantage of hearing 
sweeping gencralitics on the subject of financial waste from 
Mr. W. Williams, instead of more telling specific charges. At 
Taunton, the Lord of that Ilk, better known as Henry Labou- 
chere, has given good advice at an agricultural meeting, and 
Mr. Dyke Acland has backed it up by a detail of practical mea- 
sures, In Manchester, Lord Stanley has figured as the cham- 
pion of Ragged and Industrial Schools, and has done his work 
effectually. 





The case of Smethurst, tried a second time and convicted of 
bigamy, possesses a deep interest for every Englishman. Our 
readers need scareely be reminded of the facts. Accused of 
poisoning his second wife, Isabella Bankes, subjected to the ver- 
dict of a jury, and sentenced to be hanged, Smethurst was re- 
spited because the Home Secretary, with a just discrimination, 
saw that there were flaws in the evidence upon which he was 
convicted. It proved impossible to supply the hiatus which had 
been detected ; he was respited, and a free pardon cancelled the 
conviction and the sentence, though of course without establish- 
ing the innocence of the prisoner. That he was guilty of bigamy 
was almost avowed in the uncontradicted statements at the first 
trial; but there was a chance that the lapse of time, and other 
circumstances, might obstruct a conviction upon that earlier 
crime. Such was not the case,—the evidence showed that he 
had married Mary Durham in 1828, and that she survived after 
his marriage with Isabella Bankes in 1858, There seemed some 
reason to suppose, however, that Isabella Bankes was a conscious 
as well as a consenting party to the second marriage, and that 
Mary Durham would have made no attempt to prosecute the 
husband. All these circumstances were taken into grave ac- 
count by the presiding Judge, and the sentence of one year’s 
imprisonment with hard labour was pronounced with the most 
precise estimate of the offence and of degree as a moral example. 
If Smethurst had been as innocent as an angel, and beloved by 
the whole twenty-seven millions of the British populations, no 
greater pains could have been taken by the Home Secretary and 
by all concerned to ascertain the truth, and to secure that he 
should be convieted only upon proven evidence, in open court, 
according to law. It is a distinguished example of the manner 
in which English justice is carried out. 


THE TREATIES OF ZURICH. 

[The treaties of Zurich, all concluded on the 10th of November, consist 
of three documents, which although not wholly different from each other, 
are in some parts identical. We subjoin all the principal stipulations in 
the text of the treaties, omitting the repetitions, and give a summary of 
all the minor provisions. Two of them were published in the Piedmon- 
tese Gazet/c ; the third, that between France and Austria, in the JJoni- 
teur.] 

Treaty between France, Austria, and Sardinia, 

“Art. 1. There shall be from the day of the date of the exchange of the 
ratification of this present treaty perpetual peace and friendship between 
his Majesty the King of Sardinia and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
their heirs ind successors, their states, and their respective subjects. 

* Art. 2. The Austrian and Sardinian prisoners of war shall be imme- 
diately exchanged. 

* Art. 3. Pursuant to the territorial cessions stipulated in the treaties 
this day conluded between his Majesty the Emperor of Austria and his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French on the one part, and his Majesty the 
King of Sardinia and his Majesty the Emperor of the French on the other 
part, the boundary line between the Italian provinces of Austria and Sar- 
dinia shall in future be the following:—The frontier starting from the 
southern boundary of the Tyrol, on Lake Garda, will follow the middle of 
the lake as far as Bardoline and Manerba, and will then rejoin, in a right 
line, the point of intersection of the zone of defence of Peschicra with Lake 
Garda. It will follow the cireumference of that zone the orbit of which, 
reckoning from the centre of the place, is to be 3500 métres, besides the dis- 
tance from the centre to the glacis of the farthest fort. From the point of 
intersection of the circumference thus defined and the Mincio, the frontier 
will follow the ‘thalweg’ of the river as far as Le Grazie, and from Le 
Grazie will proceed in a right line to Seorzarolo, after which it will follow 
the ‘ thalweg’ of the Po to Luzzara, from which point the present bounda- 
ries, such as they existed before the war, remain unchanged. A military 
commission, appointed by the high contracting parties, will be charged to 
trace the boundary line with the shortest possible delay. 

‘Art. 4. The territories yet occupied by virtue of the armistice of July 8 
last, shall be reciprocally evacuated by the Sardinian and Austrian troop, 
which will immediately withdraw within the frontiers designated by the 
preceding article. 

“Art. 5. The Government of his Majesty the King of Sardinia takes 
upon it- ii thiee-ifths of the Monte-Lombardo-Venetian debt. It will also 
bear a portion of the national loan of 1854, and this portion is fixed by the 
high c .\:acting parties at forty millions of florins ‘convention money.’ 

**Art. 6G. With regard to the forty millions of florins mentioned in the 
preceding article, the Government of his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
renews the engagement which he entered into with his Majesty the Em- 
peror of Austria to pay it in the manner indicated by the additional article 
to the treaty this day signed between the high contracting parties. On the 














other hand, the Government of his Majesty the King of Sardinia again ac. 
knowledges the engagement entered into by the treaty, also signed this da 
between Austria and France, to repay this sum to his Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, in the way stipulated by Art. 3 of the said treaty. 

* Art. 7. A commission composed of delegates of the high contractin, 
parties will be immediately formed, in order to proceed to the liquidation of 
the Monte-Lombardo-Venetian debt. The division of the debts and credits 
of this establishment will be effected on the basis of three-fifths for Sardinia 
and two-fifths for Austria. Of the assets of the sinking fund of Monte and 
its deposits, consisting of public securities, Sardinia will receive three-fifths 
and Austria two-fifths ; and as to that part of the assets which consists of 
land or mortgages, the commission will effect the partition with reference to 
the property in question, and in such a manner as to allot such property ag 
far as possible to that one of the two Governments upon whose territory jt 
may be respectively situated. . 

** As to the different categories of debts inscribed up to June 4, 1859, to 
the Monte-Lombardo-Venetian account and to the capital placed at interest 
in the deposit bank of the sinking fund, Sardinia undertakes to pay three. 
fifths and Austria two-fifths, whether as the case may be according to the 
regulations hitherto in force to reimburse the capital, or to pay interest, 
The credits of those Austrian subjects, as far as regards the Austrian aliquot 
part, who may send in their papers to the Sardinian Government within 
three months from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
or sooner if possible, shall have a preference. é 

** Art. 8. The Gevernment of his Sardinian Majesty succeeds to the rights 
and obligations resulting from the contracts regularly stipulated by the 
Austrian Administration in respect of all matters of public interest specially 
concerning the territory ceded. 

* Art. 9. The Austrian Government remains charged with the reimburse. 
ment of all sums deposited by Lombard subjects, by the communes, by pub- 
lic establishments, and religious corporations in the Austrian public banks, 
whether by way of caution money, deposits, or consiguations. In like 
manner, all Austrian subjects, communes, public establishments, and reli- 
gious corporations, having deposited sums of money as caution money, de- 

osits, or consignations in banks in Lombardy, will be punctually reim- 
ursed by the Sardinian Government. 

** Art. 10. The Government of his Majesty the King of Sardinia acknow- 
ledges and confirms the concessions of railways granted by the Austrian 
Government upon the territory ceded, both as to all the clauses therein 
contained and as to the duration of the concession, and in particular the 
concessions made by contracts dated March 14, 1856, April 8, 1857, and Sep- 
tember 23, 1858. 

‘* From the day of the date of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty the Sardinian Government is invested with all the rights and 
subjected to all the obligations appertaining to the Austrian Government in 
respect of the said concessions in all that relates to the railway lines situate 
on the territory ceded. In consequence the right of devolution which be- 
longed to the Austrian Government in regard to these railways is transferred 
to the Sardinian Government. 

** The payments which remained to be made on the sum due to the state 
by the grantees by virtue of the contract of March 14, 1856, by way of equi- 
valent for the expenses of making the said railways, will be paid in their 
entirety to the Austrian treasury. 

‘“* The credits of the building contractors and tradesmen, and also the 
compensation money for land taken, so far as they may appertain respec- 
tively to the time when the railways in question were administered for the 
account of the state, and which have not hitherto been paid, will be borne 
by the Austrian Government, and, in so far as they may be due from 
them by virtue of the concession, by the grantees in the name of the Aus- 
trian Government. 

‘* A special couvention will regulate, with as little delay as possible, the 
iuternational service of the railways between Sardinia and Austria, 

** Art. 11. It is understood that the getting in of the credits under para- 
graphs 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of the contract of March 14, 1856, shall not 
confer upon Austria any right of control or surveillance in the construction 
and working of the railways in the territory ceded. 

“‘The Sardinian Government undertakes for its part to furnish the 
Austrian Government with all the information which it may require on this 
head. 

‘* Art. 12. The Lombard subjects domiciled on the ceded territory shall 
enjoy for the space of a year, commencing with the day of the exchange of 
ratifications, and conditionally on a previous declaration before the compe- 
tent authorities, full and entire permission of exporting their moveables, 
free of duty, and of withdrawing with their families into the states of his 
Royal and Imperial Austrian yo - in which case their quality of Aus- 
trian subjects shall be retained by them. They shall be free to preserve 
their immeveable property, situated on the territory of Lombardy. The 
same permission is accorded to individuals, natives of the ceded territory of 
Lombardy, established in the states of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 
The Lombards who shall profit by the present arrangements shall not be, 
on account of their choice, disturbed on one side or on the other, in their 
persons or in their properties situated in the respective states. The delay ofa 
year is extended to two years for the subjects, natives of the ceded territory of 
Lombardy, who, at the time of the exchange of the ratitications of the pre- 
sent treaty, shall be beyond the territory of the Austrian monarchy. Their 
declaration may be received by the nearest Austrian mission, or by the su- 
perior authorities of any province of the monarchy. 

“Art. 13. The Lombard subjects who form part of the Austrian army, 
with the exception of those who are natives of the part of the Lombard ter- 
ritory retained by his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, shall be immediately 
set free from military service and sent back to their homes. It is understood 
that those of them who shall declare their wish to remain in the service of 
his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty, shall not be disturbed on that 
account, either in their persons on in their properties. The same guaran- 
tees are given to persons in civil employments, natives of Lombardy, who 
shall manifest their intention of retaining the offices which they hold in the 
service of Austria. ‘ 

“Art. 14. Pensions, civil as well as military, regularly paid, and which 
were charged on the public revenue of Lombardy, remain in the possession of 
those who are entitled to them, and when there is occasion, to the widows 
and their children, and shall be paid in future by the Government of his Sar- 
dinian Majesty. This stipulation extends to the holders of pensions, civil 
as well as military, as well as to their widows and children, without dis- 
tinction of origin, who shall retain their domicile in the ceded territory, 
and whose claims, paid up to 1814 by the ci-devant kingdom of Italy, then 
fell to the charge of the Austrian treasury. 

“ Art. 15. The archives containing the titles of property, and documents 
belonging to government or the administration of justice, whether they re- 
late to the part of Lombard whose possession is reserved to his Majesty of 
Austria, or to the Venetian provinces, shall be handed over to the Commis- 
sioners of his Imperial and Royal Apostolic Majesty as soon as possible. 
Reciprocally the titles of property, and documents belonging to governm« nt 
and the administration of justice, concerning the ceded territory which may 
be found in the archives of the Emperor of Austria, shall be handed over to 
the Commissioners of his Majesty the King of Sardinia. The Governments 
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of Sardinia and Austria bind themselves to communicate reciprocally, on | 
the demand of the higher administrative authorities, all the documents and 
information relative to matters concerning at once Lombardy and Venetia. 

«Art. 16. The religious corporations established in Lombardy, whose 
existence the Sardinian laws would not authorize, shall be free to dispose of 
their property, both moveable and immoveable. , ; 

« Art, 17. All the treaties and conventions concluded between his Majesty 
the King of Sardinia and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria which were in 
force before the Ist of April, 1859, are confirmed, in as far as they are not 
moditied by the present treaty. At the same time, the two high contracting 
ies bind themselves to submit, within the term of a year, these treaties 










art A he : . , 
and conventions to a general revision, in order to introduce into them, by 
common agreement, such modifications as shall be considered in accordance 
with the interests of the two countries. In the meanwhile these treaties 


and conventions are extended to the territory recently acquired by his Ma- 
jeaty the King of Sardinia. 
Art. 18. The navigation of the Lake of Garda is free, such special re- 
s, however, as may be an foree in its ports or along its banks be ing 
maintained. The liberty of navigation of the Po and its affluents is main- 
tained in accordance with the treaties. A conyention designed to regulate 
the measures necessary to prevent and repress smuggling in these waters 
will be concluded between Sardinia and Austria, in the term of a year, to 


gulation 


date from the exchange of the ratifications of the present treaty. In th 
meanwhile the arrangements stipulated in the convention of November 22, 


1851, for the repression of smuggling on the Lake Maggiore, the Po, 
and the Ticino, shall apply to the navigation; and during the same in- 
terval no innovation shall be made in the regulations and the rights of na- 
vigation in force with regard to the Po and its affluents. _ 

“Art. 19. The Sardinian Government and the Austrian Government 
bind themselves to regulate, by a special act, all that relates to property in, 
and maintenance of the bridges and passages on the Mincio, where it forms 
the frontier, to such new buildings as may be made in that respect, and the 
expenses which may result from them, and the taking of the tolls, 

“Art, 20. Where the valley of the Mincio shall henceforth mark the 
frontier between Sardinia and Austria, all buildings and other works in- 
tended for the rectification of the bed and the damming up of that river, and 
which shall be of a nature to alter its current, shall be made by common 
agreement between the two adjoining states. An ulterior arrangement will 
regulate this matter. . ee 1 . 

“Art, 21. The inhabitants of the adjoining districts shall enjoy re- 
ciprocally the facilities which were formerly assured to the dwellers on the 
banks of the Ticino, } 

“Art. 22. In order to contribute with all their efforts to the pacification of 
men’sminds, his Majesty the King of Sardinia and his Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria declare and promise that in their respective territories, and in the 
countries restored or ceded, no individual compromised on the cecasion of 
the late events in the Peninsula, of whatever class or condition he may be, 
shall be disturbed or troubled, in his person or in his property, by reason of 
his political conduct and opinions. 

“Art. 28. The present treaty shall be ratified, 
changed at Zurich in the space ef fifteen days, or 
faith of which the respective Plenipotentiaries have 

“ Made at Zurich, Nov. 10, 1859. 

(Signed) Des Amprors, Jocrrav, Karoryt, 
MEYSENBERG, BourqurPNeEY, 
BANNEVILLE, 

“We, having seen and examined the above treaty, have approved, 
accepted, ratified, and confirmed it, and by these presents approve, accept, 
ify, and confirm it, promising to observe it and to cause it to be observed 
y. In faith of which, we have signed and sealed the present letters 
ation, Vicrorn EMMANUEL. 

“ Given at Turin, Nov. 17, 1859. Da Bormipa Canutti,” 


and its ratifications ex- 
sooner if possible. In 
signed and sealed it. 






Treaty between France and Austria. 

In the preamble of this treaty it is declared that the Emperor of the | 
French and the Emperor of Austria, ‘‘ desirous of putting an end to the 
calamities of the war, and to prevent the renewal of the complications which 
gave rise to it, by contributing to erect on solid and durable foundations 
the internal and external independence of Italy, have resolved to convert 
into a definitive treaty of peace the preliminaries signed by their hand at 

Villafranea.”” 

Article 1 declares that in future there shall be peace and amity between 
the two states. Article 2 provides for the release of prisoners of war. Ar- 
ticle 3 for the restoration of ships captured but not condemned, on the pay- 
ment of the usual allowance. Article 4 declares the cession of Lombardy, 
the details of which are embodied in the general treaty. In Article 5 the 
French Emperor undertakes to cede Lombardy to Sardinia, and Article 6 
provides for the retirement of all troops within their frontiers. Articles 7 
to 17 are verbatim the same as those in the general treaty. 

“ Art. 18. His Majesty the Emperor of the French and his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria engage themselves to favour with all their efforts the 
creation of a Confederation between the Italian States, to be placed under 
the honorary presidency of the Holy Father, and the object of which would 
be to maintain the independence and the inviolability of the Confederated 
States, to assure the development of their moral and material interests, and 
to guarantee the internal and external safety of Italy by the existence of a 
federal army. ‘ 

“ Venetia, which remains placed under the Crown of his Imperial, Royal, 
and Apostolic Majesty, will form one of the States of this Confederation, 
and will participate in the obligations as well as in the privileges resulting 
from the federal pact, the clauses of which shall be determined by an as- 
sembly consisting of representatives of all Italian States. 

“Art. 19. As the territorial deliminations of the independent States of 
Italy which took no part in the late war cannot be changed except with the 
sanction of the Powers that presided at their formation and acknowle ged 
their existence, the rights of the Grand Duke of Tuseany, of the Duke of 
Modena, and of the Duke of Parma are expressly reserved between the high 
contracting parties. 

“ Art. 20. Desirous of seeing the tranquillity of the States of the Church 
and the power of the Holy Father assured; ‘convinced that such object 
could not be more efficaciously attained than by the adoption of a system 
suited to the wants of the populations and conformable to the generous in- 
tentions already manifested by the Sovereign Pontiff, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of the French and his Majesty the Emperor of Austria will unite their 
efforts to obtain from his Holiness that the necessity of introducing into 
the Administration of his States the reforms admitted as indispensable shall 
be taken into serious consideration by his Government. 

“Art. 21. With a view to contribute by every effort to quiet the public 
mind, the high contracting parties declare and promise that in their re- 
Spective territories, and in the lands restored or ceded, no individual eom- 
Promised by the recent events in the Peninsula, no matter what his rank or 
position in society, shall be prosecuted, annoyed, or troubled, in person or 
Property, on account of his conduct or political opinions.” 

Article 22 provides for the ratification of the treaty. 
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In a separate Article the Emperor of the French undertakes to pay 
40,000,000 florins to Austria on behalf of *‘ the new Government of Lom- 
bardy.”’” The sum is to be paid thus—8,000,000 in three months, and the 
remainder in ten instalments with an interval of two months between each. 

This treaty is signed ** Bourqueney, Banneville, Karolyi, Meysenberg,” 
and countersigned, ** Napoleon, Delangle, Walewski.”’ 


Treaty between France and Piedmont. 

In the preamble to this treaty it is stated that the King of Sardinia and 
the Emperor of the French, “wishing to consolidate their alliance, and 
regulate by a definitive agreement the results of our participation in the last 
war, have resolved to confirm by a treaty the dispositions of the prelimi- 
naries of Villafranca relative to the cession of Lombardy.” 

By Article 1 the French Emperor transfers his rights and titles to Lom- 
bardy to the King of Sardinia. By Article 2, the-King of Sardinia, in 
taking possession, accepts the charges and conditions attached to the cession 
as specified in the treaty between the three Powers, Article 3 declares that 
the King of Sardinia undertakes to refund 40,000,000 florins advanced by 
the Emperor of the French in Sardinian scrip at 5 per cent Rentes to the 
amount of 100,000,000 franes, and the French Government takes them at 
the average rate on the 29th of October, 1859. In Article 4, the Government 
of the King of Sardinia agrees to pay 60,000,000 franes to the French Go- 
vernment, to diminish the expense incurred by that Government in the late 
war. It will be paid in 5 per cent serip at par. Article 5 provides for the 





| ratification of the treaty. 
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, Bourqueney, Jocteau, Bannevill 


The treaty is signed “TD 
inged at Zurich on the 21st of 


The ratitications of these 
November. 


treaties were exch 


SHIPOWNERS GRIEVANCES, 

The movement promoted by the shipowners has at length reached 
London. Last week the Sunderland shipping interest held a great meet- 
ing, formed a Chamber of Commerce, elected Mr. Fenwick, M.P., presi- 
dent, and resolved to petition Parliament for a comprehensive, searching, 
and impartial inquiry into the actual condition of British navigation, and 
the causes of the present disastrous depression. 

The metropolitan meeting was held at the London Tavern, It was 
attended by ten Members of Parliament, by the heads of great shipping 
firms, and by delegates from nine ports, The chair was taken by Mr. 
Wigram Crawford, on the understanding that the proceedings should be 
strictly confined to the consideration of the claim for an inquiry. Mr. 
Crawtord testified to the “depressed” state, the “ruinous condition” of 
the shipping interest. He an account of his exertions to promote 
inquiry last session, and pointed out how the desired inquiry should be 
conducted, 

The first resolution, proposed by Mr. Somes, M.P., was as follows— 

‘* That in the month of December of the past year the shipping interest, 
with an unanimity without precedent, declared by public resolution that 
British shipping was ‘in a state of deplorable and ruinous depression,’ and 
addressed the Crown, praying for a specific measure of relief. That the 
Executive Government, while admitting the fact of depression, declared it 
ation was 
hipowners insisted that, its 


gave 





‘recovering’ therefrom; while the 


even then 


| principal cause being the impolicy of the existing system of maratime com- 


merce, no permanent improvement could take place while that system re- 


mained unaltered; that nearly twelve months have submitted to the test of 
practical experience the correctness of these respective opinions; and that 
at the expiration of that time the shipping interest of the country now 
finds itself placed in a position of continued depression, diffi ulty, and 


| distress, threatening the ruin of all who are ensaged in the varied and ex- 


” 


tensive pursuits connected with navigation, 

Mr. Bramley Moore, M.P., who seconded this resolution, said he op- 
posed the repeal of the navigation laws and had not changed his opinion. 
He complained that foreign shipping competed with British shipping in 
a way injurious to the latter. He desired reciprocity, but the duties im- 
posed by foreign nations on English ships are double what are imposed on 
their own. Foreigners carry on our coasting trade. In ten months 367 
foreign ships were employed in this trade, because foreign seamen can 
navigate our shores and live cheaper than British seamen. Mr, Bramley 
Moore is a “thorough-going free trader,” but if he buy from a trader he 
expects to sell to him as weil. 

Mr. Lindsay, M.P., now appeared, called up, as he said, by the speech 
Mr. Lindsay admitted that the shipping interest is de- 


rhe 






pressed, but he did not refer it to the repeal of the navigation laws, 


| resolution before them proposcd a reversal of the free-trade policy. 


(Cries of “No, nol”) Why, it declares that the principal cause of 
distress is “ the existing system of maritime commerce.” The memorial 
to be proposed prayed for reciprocity ; but enforced reciprocity, as asked 
for in the memorial, is Protection in its worst form, [Here arose great 
uproar, in the midst of which Mr. G. F, Young got up and challenged 
Mr. Lindsay to name a time and place for a debate, when he would dis- 
prove “every word and every sentiment” uttered by Mr, Lindsay. The 
chairman decided that Mr. Young, not Mr. Lindsay, was out of order. ] 

Mr, Lindsay resumed his speech, and continued it amid constant in 
terruptions, hisses, of * Question,” Turn him out,” and 
so on, 

‘* Now, the answer given to your memorial by the Board of Trade clearly 
and distinetly proved that under a free-trade policy the British shipping 
had increased in a far greater ratio than it ever did under a Protectionist 
policy Acry, * Prove it.”’) It has been proved, and let those deny it who 
ean, that from 1842 to 1849 British shipping, built and registered during 
the period of re ciy recity, increased 843,000 tons; but from 1850 to 1857 it 
had increased 1,670,000 tons, or more than double under free trade whut it 
(Cries of ** Bosh,” “ Hear, hear!" and a voice, 
It has been proved further, that 


, .pee 


* Hear, hear 


cries cries of “ 


did under protection. 
‘* What have the foreigners increased ?’’) 
the entries inwards and clearances outwards—(con/usion, 


and ** No’’)—it does not suit you to hear the truth, -you protecti nist 
shipowners! (Confusion.) I say it has been further proved that the 
entric and clearance of British shipping have increased es of 


* Hear,” ** No,” ** Turn him out "’)—in a ratio equally as great as the ton- 
nage built and registered.” [Mr. Lindsay was here met by a storm of indig- 
nant and discordant cries, among which were heard-—‘ Where is the writ- 
ten agreement with Lord Derby? "’ * Serew colliers!"’ ‘‘ Go to Sunderland!’ 
*'furn-coat !"’ “ Sit down!” ] When order was restored the honourable 
Member resumed as follows—** Mr. Bramley Moore has referred to what 
he calls the advantages which Spain and France have gained by their pro- 
tective system. (Uproar.) It is quite true that in the five years between 
1853 and 1857 there were no less than 600,000 tons of Spanish shipping en- 
tered and cleared our ports; but, on the other hand, it is equally true that 
during the same period no less than 1,700,000 tons of British shipping en- 
tered and cleared from Spanish ports, What does Spain, thorefore, gain by 
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her system of protection? (Confusion, and a voice, ** We can see alt that 
in the ‘ Times’”’) It is true that 3,900,000 tons of French shipping 
cleared for the ports of England during a similar period; but it is no less 
true that 10,000,000 tons of British shipping entered and cleared from the 
French ports. (‘‘ Hear, hear!” and ** Question.’”’) 1 could ,go on with 
many more facts to prove my case. I can prove to you by undeniable facts 
that the British shipping interest, however much it may be distressed at the 

resent time, has been a gainer by the policy of free trade, and that itis not 
‘or your interest as shipowners to reverse that policy.” (Uproar.) Mr. 
Lindsay referred the distress of the shipping interest to the fiscal burdens 
on shipping, which he said were 2 per cent, and amounted to 1,000,000/. 
He said they were catching at a shadow they would never reach, and neg- 
lecting the real grievance. He moved an amendment simply asking for 
inquiry. 

Mr. Duncan Dunbar said the speech of his friend Mr. Lindsay—‘“ no 
I will not call him my friend ”"—the speech of the gentleman who spoke 
last was beside the question. 

All must admit that the shipowners were on the road to ruin. 
very property he had made by his industry and hard labour was melting 
away like snow before the sun. The man who called himself a British 
shipowner, and moved such an amendment as the present, was the worst 
enemy the British shipowner could have. (Cheers) 

Mr. Beazley, of Liverpool, complained of the policy of the United 
States, that prevents British shipowners from employing their own 
ships to execute their own orders; of Lord Campbell’s Act; and he 
described Mr, Lindsay as a representative of the United States in the 
House of Commons, quoting a letter written by Mr. Lindsay to show 








The | 


pciireeeiaee 
artment.’ But the Spectator says, howsoever taxes are imposed they an. 
rne in something like an equal percentage by the entire body of the 


ducing and consuming classes, whatever their incomes may be. Wel] just 
such stuff as that was talked twenty years ago about corn; it was aon 
urged in opposition to General Thompson’s illustration that though the on 
laws made bread dearer and scarcer, somehow everything else was dearer in 
proportion, and thus by a general shuttling of the cards, combined with ¢ 
effect of the exchanges, nobody was injured, but was in fact a great deal 
better off in consequence.” 

Having disposed of the Economist to his own satisfaction, 
attempted further to substantiate his views. 

“It does appear that about a year ago the authorities of the Inlang 
Revenue gave to the Chancellor of the Exchequer some calculations to shoy 


Mr, Bright 


| how much the upper, the middle, and the lower classes consumed of the gr. 


ticles of tea and sugar, and the result was this—that of sugar the up 

classes consumed 22} per cent—that is, out of every 1001b. consumed in the 
country the upper classes consumed 22}1b. ; the middle classes 38 per cent 
and the poorer classes 394 ; of the article of tea, the upper classes consumed 
17} per cent, the middle classes 38 per cent, the working or poorer Classes 
44} per cent. Well, we don’t know at all how this calculation was mage 


| or the principle on which it proceeded, and therefore 1 cannot exactly say 


whether itis right or wrong ; but, taking their own figures, let us put them 
to this test :—The upper classes, according to this calculation, pay.in the 
shape of tea duties, 922,000/. ; the middle classes, 2,002,000/. ; and the 


| poorer classes, 2,345,000/.; the total amount being 5,200,000/. and we 
y 


that he used his influence with the Government to obtain charters for | 


American ships engaged in the emigration trade. One of the extracts 
was as follows. 

‘*Make your mind quite easy ; my position is such that I am quite = 
to guarantee to any of your American friends to obtain for them from 

e Government the highest rate given on the day of tender, and place their 
ships where others would not at any rate. I have the means of knowing 
and doing what others have not.” 

Mr. Clint, of Liverpool, and Mr. Potts, of Sunderland, the one asking 
for inquiry, the other assailing the timber duties. Mr. Potts said, of 
course all hated Protection, but perhaps Mr. Lindsay would ask the 
Government for a ‘‘ counterbalance ’’—it comes to the same thing. 

Mr. Lindsay's amendment was rejected by a vast majority, and the 
original resolution was carried. 

The other speakers were Mr. H. Taylor, Mr. Duncan Dunbar, Mr. 
Wigram, Mr. Cave, M.P., Mr. Marshall, Mr. W. D. Seymour, M.P., 
and Lord Valletort, M.P. Mr. Duncan Dunbar said— 

He was not Englishman enough to be satisfied because our own tonnage 
had increased 1,200,000, while the foreigner had increased to the extent of 
2,000,000, or 800,000 more than ours. He was so true an Englishman that 
he would rather that we increased five times and the foreigner once. But 
he did hope they would go to their homes and lay aside the feeling of loving 
foreigners. (Laughter.) An honest man loved himself first—(/anghter) 
—and the great principle was, that we should take care of ourselves first, 
and, if we fad anything to spare, to give it to our neighbours. (‘* Hear, 
hear !”’ and laughter.) 

Mr. Marshall said— 

Only yesterday his correspondence from Calcutta informed him that the 
rate for sugar and saltpetre was 10s. the ton, and it was represented that 
French ships refused 70 francs, and required 100 franes for what the Eng- 
lish were doing for 10s, per ton. Ie could further state, as a fact, that not 
only his own ships, but those of many of his friends, had come home in bal- 
last from New South Wales, while at the same time French ships were 
loading cargoes to bring from Sydney to the port of London. 

The other resolutions invited the country to petition Parliament for an 
inquiry, and hold public discussions. 
meeting. 

THE LIVERPOOL DEMONSTRATION. 

The long-advertised meeting of the Liverpool Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation took place in the Philharmonic Hall on Thursday. Mr. Charles 
Robertson presided ; Mr, Cobden and a host of other conspicuous persons 
sent letters of apology. That from Mr. Cobden was read. Me is kept 
at Paris, confined by a severe cold to his room ; but he sent his approval 
of the object of the Association—that of establishing direct in the place 
of indirect taxation. After this a long address from the Association to 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, and General Thompson was read, setting forth 
in detail the views of that body, who seem to be of opinion that they are 
taking up the unfulfilled mission of the Anti-Corn Law League. Duties 
levied for revenue obstruct free exchange, their abolition is desirable, 
and will be practicable when public opinion is matured. 


A petition was adopted by the | 
| law that every 100/. of property, excluding the property of those 





There were present five Members of Parliament—Mr. Bright, Mr. , 


J.C. Ewart, Mr. Pollard Urquhart, Mr. Pilkington, and Mr. Hadficld. 
Mr. Bright, however, was the chief speaker. 

After regretting the absence of Mr. Cobden and General Thompson, 
Mr, Bright defined the objects of the Association to be—* first, as much 
as possible to confine the Government to an economical expenditure of 
the public money; and, secondly, to confine them to this simple prin- 
ciple of justice, that whatever may be the amount required to be levied, 
it shall be levied from the people in proportion to the property which 


every man possesses by reason of the security which the Government | 
| 


gives him.” 

Mr. Bright's doctrine is that men should pay taxes in proportion to 
their property, and that this should be accomplished by some plan of 
direct taxation. He assailed those who differ from him, especially the 
newspapers, marking out the Zimes, Spectator, Economist, and Saturday 
Review, which he called the “Saturday reviler.” The views he ad- 
vocates are ridiculed by some as the imagination of a lunatic, and scoffed 
at by others as democratic and revolutionary. But the time will come 
“‘when every sensible man will admit that the carrying out of these great 
principles has proved to be an additional step in the salvation of the poor, 
and to have conferred additional blessings on those who are fortunate 
enough to be rich.” But now a man cannot write a letter to his con- 
stituents, or say anything for the poor, without having one knows not 
how many newspapers barking at his heels. After dealing with the 
Times, Mr. Bright said— 

** But another paper of long-standing and great respectability, the Spec- 


tator, in an article certainly not in the least degree offensive to me, contains | 


reasoning of much the same kind, and I only said to myself when I read it, 
‘What a declension from the time when Mr. Rintoul conducted the Spectator 
to the gentleman, whoever he may be, who now manages its economical de- 


wards. Of the sugar duties the proportions contributed are 1,345,000/. 
the richer classes, 2,272,000/. by the middle classes, and 2,369,000/, by 
the poorer classes. Of the tobacco duties, the respective contributions ar 
—from the richer classes, 956,000/. ; the middle classes, 2,076,000/. ; and the 
poorer classes, 2,431,000/. Taking these three articles together, on this eal. 
culation, the rich pay 3,224,000/., the middle classes 6,351,000/., and the 
poorer classes 7,139,000. Now, of the whole Customs and Excise, which 
amount to 42,000,000/. and upwards, the proportions, according to the 
same scale, are—for the upper classes, 7,350,000/.; middling classes, 
15,960,000/7.; poorer classes, 18,960,0007. But you must bear jn 
mind that whatever be the consumption of the richer classes, 
especially of what is called the upper classes, that far more than 
half of it is consumed, not by what is called ‘the family,’ but by the 
servants who minister to their wants, and I take it for granted that whatever 
is contributed to their maintenance in their houses represents wages. Thi 
maintenance must be reckoned as wages for services, and my Lord This or 
Mr. Somebody who may have twenty or thirty servants in his household js 
not to put down to his family expenditure all the taxes paid upon articles 
consumed by those whose services he pays for gd in food and lodging, and 
qaty in money wages. And if it were possible by any calculation to with- 
raw these large items from what the rich are said to consume, it would 
show, no doubt, that upon this calculation my statement as to the proportion 
of taxation paid by the working classes of this country would be fully 
substantiated in every figure.’ But these figures, he contends, are not 
correct, and he ascribes a larger share of payments to the poor, and 
argued that, as there are 24,000,000 people who live in houses under 


| a 10/. rental, they must pay more taxes than the 6,000,000 who live in 


houses of a dearer kind. ‘Is it not fitting, I ask, that we, the more for- 
tunate middle and upper classes, should say to our rulers that we are 
willing to contribute to the necessary expenses of the State, but that 
henceforth we shall never consent to any law which shall impose restrie- 
tions upon the freedom of trade, and allow the tax-gatherer to lessen the 
little comforts which a working man can by his industry secure for his 
What is the change we propose? I am notabout to recom. 
mend that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should immediately advertise 
all the Custom-houses to be let, and that the last Custom-house officer, the 
last Coastguardsman, and the last smuggler should be preserved as curiosi- 
ties in the British Museum; but I am going to mention what I think 
would be a great and practicable ~- in the right direction, and what 
might ultimately lead to the accomplishment of the complete object which 
your Association has in view. .... Suppose, then, you were to passa 
who do not possess 100/., should pay annually the sum of 8s, to 
the State; that tax would procure about 24 millions per anoum, or 
more than four times as much as the Income-tax last year. It would be 
imposed over many more persons, it would be collected at an inconsiderable 
expense, and if district committees were appointed, partly by the Govern- 
ment and partly by tax-payers, it would be more cheerfully paid and pro- 
duce less of heartburning and complaint than the present Income-tax. 
What would be the pressure? The possessor of 1007. would pay 8s. a year, 
but tea, sugar, and a heap of other things would be much cheaper to him, 
and his trade, in all probability, would receive a stimulus such as it never 
obtained before. The owner of 1000/. would pay 4/. a year; the owner of 
10,000/., 40/7. ; the owner of 100,000/., 4007. ; and the owner of 1,000,000/., 
4000/. Is there anything unreasonable in that? Is that revolutionary 
doctrine? What would be the result? In the first place, trade would be 
extended to an enormous degree. See what you would repeal; the present 
Income-tax would go, and the duties upon 439 articles in the tariff, éutses 
to which your Association has sworn eternal hostility would also go. ... 
Let me suppose that you do retain two taxes, which some people have a no- 
tion, though I think an erroneous one, ought to be maintained for moral 
considerations,—the taxes upon spirits and tobacco. Those taxes produce a 
large sum, they are paid mainly by the working classes, and I ask you 
whether it would not be fair and reasonable to call upon the upper and 
middle classes to sustain all other burdens which might be required for the 
purposes of the State ?”’ : 

Mr. Bright objected to the taxes on marine insurances, on receipts and 
cheques, on fire insurances, and endeavoured to show that landed property 
is impudently exempted from taxation. ‘‘ The poor are taxed oppressively 
to spare the rich, and trade is taxed oppressively to spare landed property; 
nor is the explanation difficult to find; our Parliament is essentially a Par- 
liament of the rich; I have shown you that 24,000,000 of people living in 
houses under the value of 10/. are excluded from the representation, which 
is confined to 6,000,000, composing the upper and middle classes; but our 
Parliament, besides being a Sadiienens of the rich, is especially a larlia- 
ment of the landed gentry. More than 200 members of the House of Com- 
mons are the nominees of some dozen of the chief proprietors of land in the 
respective counties from which they come.” The remedy is reform of Pat- 
liament and extension of the suffrage. ‘ Aristocracy intrenched within the 
citadel of power, and resting upon generations of unchallenged rule—mo- 
narchy itself, venerable with the willing homage of a thousand years— 
authority of every kind must be shaken, and will pass away, unless it be 
based upon the true interests and commend itself to the conscience of the 
people. (Cheers.) I ask that Parliament should be made a real represet- 
tation of the property, the industry, and the intelligence of the nation ; that 
we may be delivered, if possible, from chaotic legislation, from reckless ¢x- 

enditure, and from a taxation oppressive, unequal, and unjust. (Cheers.) 
The monopolists of power reject that demand with scorn, The day may 
come when it will be made in a louder voice than mine, when this question 
will be grasped in a ruderhand than mine, and, when it is so made, as was 
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the case in 1832, that will be surrendered with fear and humiliation for 
which reason and justice now pleads in vain.” (Loud cheers.) 








Che Court. 
Tur QueEN held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Tuesday, when 
the further prorogation of Parliament and the date of its assembly for 
despatch of business were determined on, Earl Granville, Lord John 
Russell, the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Sir A, Magen- 
nis, had audience. 


professional attainments, as exemplified in his great public and national 
works, as well as of the worth of his private character.” It was men- 


| tioned at the mecting that the charities of Mr. Brunel in his own parish 


Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the Prince and Princess Frede- | 


rick William visited Aldershot on Saturday. The Queen reviewed the 
Division and inspected the barracks. The Prince and Princess Frede- 
rick William visited the Prince of Wales at Oxford on Tuesday. Prine 
Frederick William was in London and Woolwich on Monday. 

The second dramatic performance at Windsor Castle took place on 
Wednesday. The play was Romeo and Juliet, 

The list of guests includes the names of the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Stratheden, Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood, the Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset, the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Earl and Countess of 
Elgim the Duke and Duchess d’ Aumale. 

The Queen is to leave Windsor Castle for the Isle of Wight on Mon- 
day. The Prince and Princess Frederick William took leave of her 
Majesty this morning, and departed for Berlin vid Brussels, 


Che Alrtropolis. 

A deputation of persons desirous of legislation on the supply of gas to 
the metropolis waited on Mr. Milner Gibson on Wednesday. ‘The gas 
companies have endeavoured by private arrangements to prevent com- 
petition and thus keep up the price of gas. ‘The deputation desires to 
see the sale, quality, and price of gas regulated by an Act. Mr. Milner 
Gibson said the question should have the attention of the Government. 

The deputation waited on Sir George Lewis on Thursday. The 
Home Secretary, although desirous of hearing the other side, showed 
that the Government will either promote an inquiry or take up the case 
and bring in a bill based on existing information. There is prima tacic 

und, he said, for the Government to consider the question, perhaps 
to take it in hand. 

Mr. Williams addressed his constituents at the Horns Tavern, Ken- 
nington, on Monday. ‘The bulk of his speech related to our alleged ex- 
travagant expenditure, but while he dealt largely in gencral charges, th 
orator did not enter into details or specify any of the real sources of 
waste in our army or navy. Mr. Williams also spoke against flogging, 
and expressed a hope that Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill for 1860 would 
be more liberal than that of 1854. 


At the meeting of the Royai Geographical Society on Monday, Mr. 
Francis Galton read a very interesting paper on “ sun signals.” 
means of a heliostat, which can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket, s 
nals can be made to an immense distance by reflecting the sun’s rays. 
Some progress has been made in a system of notation. ‘These heliostatic 
signals are of great use in triangulating a country. 

Dr. Shaw read extracts from voluminous papers describing th 

of Dr. Livingstone. 

The first portion, dated May 12, 1859, gave an account of Dr, Living- 
stone’s journey to Shirwa, a Jarge inland lake. It had no known outlet, 
and, according to native reports, was separated from Lake Nyingesi by a 
tongue of land only five or six miles broad, and the southern end they Gis- 
covered to be no more than thirty miles distant from a navigable branch of 
the Shire. ‘The water of the Shirwa had a bitter taste, but was drinkable. 
Fish, alligators, and hippopotami abounded. During strong southerly 
winds the water was said to retire sufficiently from that side for the people 
to catch fish in weirs planted there. The lake was of a pear shape, and in 
its wide part from twenty-five to thirty miles in breadth, the narrow 
portion being prolonged some thirty miles south from where the tra- 
vellers stood. Its length might be from sixty to seventy miles, not in- 
cluding the southern narrow portion of thirty miles. ‘The height of the 
lake above Chibisa Island, where they left the launch, was 1800 feet, and 
2000 feet above the level of the sea. Mount Zoreba, in its neighbourhood, 
was 6000 feet high. The whole region was well though not densely peopled. 
The Portuguese did not even pretend to know Shirwa; frequent inquiric: 
were made of the natives as to whether any white men had ever visited 
them before, and they invariably replied in the negative. Dr. Livingstone, 
therefore, claimed the first discovery for himself and party, although the 
Portuguese claimed the honour for themselves. The Manganya cultivated 
the soil, which was very rich, extensively. The grass was generally from 
six to eight feet long; a few yards’ distance often completely hid a com- 
panion, and guides were always necessary. Gardens were common high up 
the hills, and on their tops cotton was much cultivated, and the further 
they went the more important the crop appeared. Every one spun and 
wove cotton, even chiefs were seen at the spindle and distaff, The process 
of manufacture was the most rude and tedious that could be conceived. 
here were two varieties of the plant, and there were no insects to spoil it. 
Among the Manganya every one carried a knife, and almost every village 
had a furnace for smelting black magnetic iron oe. A people to the north- 
north-west had manufactured a rude imitation of a pistol, which they fired 
only on occasions of mourning. They were not aware that it could propel 
a ball. Another paper was also read, on the navigation of the Zambesi, 
which Dr. Livingstone stated to be navigable. In the midst of great dis- 
advantages they had travelled upwards of 2350 miles of river. From Oc- 
tober, 1858, to June, 1859, 5782 elephants’ tusks had gone down the Zam- 

from Téte alone. Two-thirds of these were large, or upwards of thirty 
pounds each, and the weight of the whole was 100,000 pounds. ‘The mer- 
chandise was conveyed in unwieldy canoes, which cost from 60/. to 70/. 
each. The Americans were absorbing all the trade of the east coast below 
Zanzibar. 

The Chairman, Sir Roderick Murchison, also read extracts from let- 
ters which had been addressed to himself, and announced that he had the 
assurance of Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, that every aid 
which he could afford would be given to Dr. Livingstone. 

The 195th anniversary of the Scottish Hospital was kept on St, An- 
drew’s Day in the usual style. Lord Elcho presided over a dinner, 
which gave occasion for an outpouring of funds in aid of this noble 
charity. 
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At a meeting of civil engineers and friends of the late Mr. Brunel, 
heln on Saturday, it was resolved to erect a monument to his memory, in 
order “to mark the high sense universally entertained of his genius and 


might be counted by thousands. 


The Reverend Mr, Maguire made explanations to a crowded congrega- 
tion in his church on Sunday respecting the charge preferred against 
him by Miss Lettington. Instead of insulting the young woman, he 
said, he treated her with courtesy and attention in consulting her wishes 
in reference to the open window and the smoking. 

In turning round to request the passengers to close the window of the 
next compartment, which was open at his back, if he did interfere with her 
in the manner stated (he did not know that he did) it wes without motive, 
unintentionally, and unwittingly. ‘To that he was ready to pledge his oath, 
if his woyd spoken in that sacred edifice should not be deemed sufficient. 


| He denied that he ever offered the parties accusing him 100/. to withdraw 


the charge. He did not offer them a penny, Nay, more, when a person 
waited on him, and in the presence of his wife and curate told him that one 
of the passengers was ready, if paid for it, to come forward and prove a com- 
plete negative to the charge, he spurned the compact. It was equally false 
that he attempted to eseape, for he invited all the parties to accompany him 
from the platform to the waiting-room, where he was ready to settle the 
matter by a satisfactory explanation, Another false statement was that he 
had asked them to his house, that his wife and family might intercede for 
him. Were he guilty his wife and family should never be asked to do any- 
thing of that kind. He did ask them to his house, but there was nothing 
said about family intereession, and his reason for giving them the invitation 
was that they might ascertain the truth of his statement, that he wasa 
clergyman and a married man, 

The performance of divine service at St. George’s-in-the-East on Sun- 
day was interrupted by hisses and jeers less than formerly. Many of 
the congregation * said” the responses instead of intoning them; anda 
partisan of the rector’s endeavoured to have one arrested, but failed. 
Mr. Lowder, a curate, was followed, however, by a mob, and only es- 
caped insult in consequence of the exertions of the police. 





The Judges of the Court of Divoree have dismissed a petition for a disso- 
ution of marriage on the ground of adultery preferred by one Captain 
Lieyd. The pondent was of course his wife, and the co-respondent 








George Augustus Hamilton Chichester, Lloyd was in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison; Chichester and Mrs, Lloyd were lying in Paris. That adultery 
had becn committed was beyond doubt, but in the course of the evidence it 


cuine out distinctly in the opinion of the Court that there had been collue 
sion between all the parties. Lloyd bargained for money before he would 
sign the petition, and Chichester paid an agent for his trouble in going to 
Paris that he might obtain evidence indispensable to the s of the pe- 
tition, which evidence Chichester enabled him to obtain, The Court said 
the evidence of collusion was too gross to be overlooked. 

In the same Court the Reverend Jolin Rogers petitioned for and ob- 
tained a dissolution of marriage. Ilis story is Educated for 
the Church, the death of his father left him without means of support, and 
he enlisted as a private in a dragoon regiment, At this time he married, 


and afterwards went to India, where he remained twenty years. On his ree 
} 


succe 


6 
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turn home he was ordained, and finally bteame chaplam of Winchester 
gaol, In 1856 a young man of good family, John George William Paul, was 
imprisoned in the gaol, having been convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences. Mr. Rogers took an interest in his case, and admitted him 





to his house when he quitted the prison, In 1858 Paul eloped with Mrs, 
Rogers. The defence was—counter charges of adultery and cruelty, which 
could not be sustained at all; and the Court dissolved the marriage. 

In the case of Wotherspoon verses Turner, heard before the Master of the 


ve alleged exclusive purchasers of Messrs. Fulton 
and Co.’s right of manufacturing a flour starch known as *‘ Glenticld Double- 
Refined Powder Starch,’ moved for an injunction against the defendants 
from selling a starch in wrappers too closely similar as to device, colour, 
and deseription to those used by the plaintiffs, No material objection being 
offered to the motion, the Court granted a perpetual injunction against the 
defendants, subject to the minutes of the order being settled by counsel on 
cither side. ‘This is the fourth time that Messrs, Wotherspoon have been 
obliged to defend their well-known trade mark against imitation, 

Mr. Palin, a malster, was prosecuted by the Crown in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, to recover 14,000/, penalties ineurred for an attempt to defraud 
the revenue. The det was that Edwards, his manager, unknown to 
him, had committed the frauds. Edwards appeared as a witness for the de- 
fence, and explained how he had robbed his master and cheated the excise, 
The Chief Baron left it to the jury to say whether they really believed that 
Palin was ignorant of the malpractices of Edwards, ‘The jury found for the 
defendant. 


Rolls, the plaintiffs, as U 


ee 


Smethurst was tried and found guilty of bigamy at the Central Criminal 
Court on Wednesday, The defence set up was that Mary Durbam, the pri- 
soner’s wife, was a married woman when Smethurst was married to ber in 


1828. The evidence to prove this was that of a person calling himself her 
son, and his son. Their father and grandfather was a Mr, Laporte, now 
dead, otherwise Johnson. There was a Mrs. Johnson and a Mrs, Laporte. 


| No proof of the marriage of Mary Durham with Johnson, otherwise Laporte, 


| was adduced. 


Mr. Sleigh, for Smethurst, described him as unfortunate, as 
deserving of ** sympathy and commiseration,” and insisted that he was in- 


| nocent of the murder imputed to him; a remark for which he was rebuked 


by the Judge. Baron Bramwell summed up, and kept clear altogether of the 
charge and conviction for murder. The Jury found Smethurst guilty, and 
the Judge passed what he called a sentence inflicting a severer punishment 
than is usual—one year’s imprisonment with hard labour. 

In the same Court, Sarah Jane Wiggins was found guilty of manslaughter. 
This is the case where Wiggins, entrusted with the care of three children, 
beat one, a sickly infant, and strapped him up, first to the bedpost, next in a 
horizontal position hanging from the upper rail of the bed, and left him 
there, half naked, a whole night each time. She did this because the poor 
little creature cried for water. The result was the death of the child. The 
Court sentenced the cruel woman to ten years’ penal servitude. 

Jacob French was indicted for assaulting Maria Astell in a carriage on the 
Brighton Railway. The two were alone in the carriage. It was dark. 
French talked about love-making, and tried to kiss the girl, who resisted. 
She got out at the next station and entered another carriage. French apo- 
logized ; he afterwards gave the girl some money, and at the trial she de- 
clared she thought that to be locked up one night was sufficient punishment, 
und that she did not want to have anything more to do with it, The Com- 
pany, however, prosecuted, and the Jury found French guilty. Sentence— 
one month’s imprisonment. 

The Reverend Henry John Hatch, late Chaplain of the Wandsworth 
House of Correction, has been found guilty of an indecent assault upon two 
young girls, the daughters of a gentleman, eent to school at his house. The 
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evidence against him entirely consists of the stories of the little girls. 
They even say that he carried on his evil practices in the presence of his 
own wife, a fact not disproved, Many gentlemen gave him a very high 
character, and he most emphatically declared himself to be innocent. The 
o—y thought otherwise. Sentence—two years’ imprisonment with hard 
abour. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, Brooks, the man who forged an order for a 


check book and presented it at the London Joint-Stock Bank, was found | 


guilty. He was also found guilty of uttering a forged check. Sentence, ten 
years’ transportation. 

James Moore, parasol-maker, was brought on Tuesday before the Worship 
Street Magistrate, on suspicion of having murdered his wife. The story in 
this case is very ghastly. Moore and his wife lodged in King’s Head Court, 
Shoreditch, at the house of Turner, a baker. Turner said that Moore came 
in at the front door about three o'clock on Monday afternoon. Mgore went 
up stairs and soon came down. He asked Turner to go up with ‘hin, and 
when they arrived in his room they saw the headless body of a woman, 
stripped nearly naked, lying on the floor, Turner at once went out with 
Moore to inform the police. At the office it was remarked that there were 
stains of blood on Moore’s trousers. Accompanied by a constable, they re- 
turned to the house. It was then that the usher of the Court observed a 
litile child seated on the floor, its head resting on a pillow. On removing 
the child and the pillow, the head of the slain woman was found in a basin, 
Moore was then taken into custody. Ilis clothes were taken from him ; 
the room was searched, and various blood-stained garments were found, 
some showing that the woman must have been killed after she had partly 
dressed herself, others belonged to the prisoner. Moore made and signed a 
statement, declaring that he left his wife alive at half-past seven. 


The evidence of Mrs. Turner and others showed that screams of 
** Murder!’’ were heard in Moore’s room a little before eight o’clock. Mrs. 
Turner ran to the room; the door was lucked; she called and obtained no 


answer. She ran down the stairs intending to call a constable, but as the 
cries suddenly ceased, she did not do so. Eliza Turner, a child, saw Moore 
leave the house quietly between nine and ten o'clock, A surgeon deposed 
that the woman had been dead probably six or eight hours. The wounds 
on the head were inflicted with a blunt instrument. The head was cut oii 
with a sharp large knife before death took place. There was a long wound 
in the abdomen, The cuts on the dress were made after the death of the 
wearer. 

Moore was remanded. He had been recently imprisoned at Holloway for 
assaulting a woman. When he had been there three months he became in- 
sane, and was scent to a lunatic asylum. 

Mrs. Rowley, wife of the Honourable Hugh Rowley, has obtained a de- 
cree of dissolution of marriage from the Divorce Court on the ground of 
adultery and cruelty. 
to the first charge. 
from the Westminster Magistrate calling upon his late wife to answer a 
charge of perjury; first that Mr. Rowley had never given her any money 
since her marriage; next that he had brutally cut off her hair; and thirdly, 
that he had knocked her down. Mr. Rowley declares these sta 
be false. 

In the case of the youth Howell, shot by Mr. M‘Kenzie in a workshop 
while experimenting on a pistol, a Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict 
of * Accidcutal death,” and the Guildhall Magistrate has dismissed the 
charge of manslaughter preferred against M‘Kenzie. 

Mr. Babbage is a confirmed enemy of street music. The other day a band 
of musicians were playing to a wedding party near his house. He rushed 
out to order them off. ‘They then went into the house at the request of the 
owner. Mr. Babbage endeavoured to have them turned out by the pelice, 
but failed. When they came out, Mr. Babbage caused them to be arrested. 
Now at the Marylebone Police Court this was shown to have been illegal; 
and when the Magistrate dismissed the charge, the men intimated an in- 
tention of bringing an action for false imprisonment. 





temmciits lo 


Several fires occurred in London on Saturday night and Sunday morning, 


and much property, but happily no life, was destroyed. 


Provincial. 

The Liberals of Bath have presented a silver tea and coffee service to 
Mr. Phinn, their candidate at the last election. A soirée was held on 
Tuesday, when the ceremony of presentation took place. Mr. 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Ralph Osborne, Captain Scobell, and Mr. Tite were 
the chief guests. Mr, Phinn, in his speech, demanded a large extension 


Roebuck said, on the state of fecling in France and on its government, and 
insisted that the sums voted by Parliament should be economically and 
efficiently expended. Mr. Roebuck made a speech containing some 
smart attacks on the Emperor of the French, ‘* who has created all this 
turmoil,” so that “we lawyers” have met together to form a rifle 
corps, and are now about to drill in our own halis; some apt replies to 
M. de Montalembert's accusation that our policy is ‘‘ignoble,” and a re- 
marksble passage touching the ingratitude of the Spaniards and 
Bourbons to this country. 

“ We acknowledged the second branch of the Bourbons. They were 
driven out of France in 1848, and they were received in hospitable England. 
Sheltered by her mighty wgis, they were safe. When they put their feet 
on the shore of England none could harm them. What was the gratitude of 
these illustrious personages? Why, one of these illustrious exiles actually 
made plans of the southern shores of England, pointing out where we could 
be best attacked, and sent these plans to the Ministry of France, saying that 
though an exile he was still a child of France, and would be willing to enter 
into the ranks of those who were to carry French principles across the 
Channel. That was told me by a nobleman now dead, whose name I don’t 
think it right to mention, and who said that he himself had seen the letter. 
He told me that circumstances had then occurred which would render it not 
a politic proceeding to mention it at that time, and I never have mentioned 
it until the present time. The present is the proper time for mentioning it, 
when we are asked to entangle ourselves in European disputes, and to risk 
again the blood and treasure of England to obtain gratitude like this. ‘ Ig- 
noble,’ indeed! M. de Montalembert may wish us to keep the Pope on his 
throne by English bayonets; other Friends of Italy may wish to drive out 
the three Dukes by English bayonets; but we should make enemies which- 
ever course we took. We should make enemies of those we put down, and 
ungrateful friends of those whom we set up. Therefore, I say, keep your- 
selves, my insular countrymen, to your own island, and mix not yourselves 
up with European contests. 
shall annihilate the offender. 
colonies you have established all over the world.” 
tral position of England will be maintained intact. 

The Essex Liberals gave Mr. Gurdon Rebow, late Member for Col- 
chester, a dinner in that town on Tuesday. The Reverend SirJ. Page 


f you wish for friends, look to the great 
He hopes that the neu- 


Wood occupied the chair; and among the speakers were Mr. Iardcas 
M.P., Mr. Sutton Western, M.P., Mr. Rebow, and Captain Luard, RN. 
The Chatham News, a spirited local paper, contains the report of a 
banquet given at Rochester to Mr. Martin and Serjeant Kinglake, the 
Liberal Members, to celebrate the great Liberal triumphs there in Munj. 
cipal as well as Parliamentary affairs. In the leading columns of the 
journal it is stated that ‘at Rochester, the Conservatives have beep 
routed in the most signal manner—Parliamentary power and Munici 


| power have alike passed from them with no present prospect of return,” 


| formerly Mr. Labouchere, presided. 


On the other hand, party animosity is in full activity. The Trustees of g 
Charity have dismissed their clerk because he is a Liberal, and for the 
same reason, the Tories have tried to oust the clerk to the Magistrates, 


The annual dinner of the Taunton Agricultural Society on the 25th 
was a great county gathering, remarkable alike for the assembly of 
Somersetshire magnates and the spirit of their speeches. Lord Taunton, 

One and all, even Sir Alexander 
Ilood, spoke in support of the volunteer movement. Lord Taunton, 


| however, because he has held high offices, and has had great experience, 


and because he used moderate language, spoke with the greatest effect, 
He said— . 
‘* They were, he repeated, in a state of profound peace—they entertained 


| no projects of invasion or conquest against any neighbour—but they could 


not disguise from themselves that at this moment the attention of the 
country was being directed to the condition of our army and navy, and to 
the fact that throughout the length and breadth of the land Englishmen 
were arming themselves. For what were they arming? Not, he was sure, 
to attack any one. No foreign nation need add one soldier to her standing 
army, or one ship to her fleet in consequence of any designs that were enter- 
tained by the people of this country. Their object in arming themselves was 
the most legitimate, the most sacred, the most indispensable a people could 
have. It was that they might be safe at home—that their own shores 
might be safe from insult and attack. The people of this country had 
watched attentively what was going on abroad. They were willing to be- 
lieve in the peaceful professions of their neighbours, and they anxiously 
hoped those peaceful professions might be true ; but at the same time, when 


| they saw the continent bristling with bayonets—when they saw the great 


| military Powers of Europe girding up their strength, placing their arma- 


Mr. Rowley did not appear, because he had no answer | ¢ 
Ile has now met the second by obtaining a summons | 


ments on a footing unparalleled in modern times—above all, when they saw 
the fleets of the maritime Powers of Europe increasing more and more 
powerfully than they had ever been, the people of England felt that it was 
a sacred duty on their part to be prepared for all emergencies. He, there- 
fore, for one, heartily rejoiced and heartily sympathized with the feeling that 
inimated his countrymen from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s house, bidding 
them to be prepared for all events. He rejoiced at any of the manifestations 
of this almost universal fecling. He was glad to see the people of this 
country watching the conduct of the Government with regard to the arm 
and navy, and enforeing upon their rulers that whatever money was vot 
and liberally voted, by the representatives of the people for these purposes, 
should be strictly and judiciously applied. He had no doubt that the Go- 
vernment of this country were fully impressed with the responsibility of 
their situation. He must say that a most awful responsibility would lie upon 
them, or upon any other Government, if, when the people were offering the 
most liberal assistance—money and aid of every kind—only requiring the 


| authorities to give efiiciency and concert to that assistance, they were to 


neglect in any degree their duty in promoting the wishes of her Majesty's 
wayne, A standing army is opposed to our habits, institutions, and 
wisnes, 

‘The duty the people of this country could perform and were performing 
was to aid in protecting their country by a volunteer force. Volunteer ex- 
ertion had long been a field in which English activity had been particularly 
conspicuous. Englishmen had been accustomed not to look to the Govern- 


| ment to direct their efforts, but to act for themselves when they felt ocea- 


Phinn, | 


If you are attacked, strike back a blow which \ 


sions required them to act. He was quite satisfied, consequently, that the 
movement lately commenced in this country would not be a mere momentary 
or transitory thing, but that they should never rest till they had placed the 
country by means of volunteer forces in such a situation of periect safety 
that she would be secure against any hostile attack.” 

Mr. Moody, M.P., concurred, but he also enriched his speech by some 
advice to his agricultural hearers. Sir Alexander Hood made amends 
for anything he might have said in disparagement of the yeomanry on a 
former occasion. Mr. A. Mills defended agricultural societies. He also 
said that he no more believed in his conscience that the Emperor of 


of the suffrage, advocated non-intervention, touched “ gingerly,” as Mr. | France was going to invade England than that we were going to invade 


france; but at the same time he agreed that we ought to be prepared 
for all contingencies. Mr. Dyke Acland gave the toast, a new one at 
these meetings—“ the Rifle Volunteers.” 

He said to them—‘*‘ Farmers and men of the middle class, we must accept 
the consequences of our position, we must be prepared to make sacrifices for 
the safety of our country.’’ He had worked with many of them for a long 
time to improve agriculture, and now, if they would permit him to speak to 
them plainly, he would say, ‘* Work together for the defence of your wives, 
your children, and your homes.” (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Acland described a plan for organizing the yeomen of the county; 
and Captain Sandford answered for the volunteers. 


A meeting was held at Oxford on the 25th to promote the success of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central Africa. Archdeacon 
Mackenzie, who leads the mission, and Governor Grey were present and 
made speeches. Sir George was emphatic in his praises of missionary 
exertion and its effects. The course to be followed will be determined 
when the mission reaches the Cape. 

The annual meeting of the Manchester Ragged and Industrial School 
was graced on Wednesday by the presence of Lord Stanley, who occu- 
pied the chair, and delivered a very useful speech on the duties of society 
towards those who are the victims of misfortunes and the faults of pa- 
rents. The Manchester institution has arisen out of a Sunday school, 
established in 1846. It has been powerfully assisted by a gift of 5000/. 
from a lady, name unknown, whose munificence has relieved it from 
debt, and left it with an endowment of 1207, a year. Lord Stanley's 
speech was full of sound practical remarks. 

The Bradford Chamber of Commerce have appointed a committec to 
prepare a memorial praying the Chancellor of the Exchequer to grant to 
Bradford the privilege of having bonded warehouses. 


The Birmingham Cattle, Poultry, and Root Show has been very suc- 
cessful. The Herefurds, as usual, were “ preéminent!y grand; ’”’ next 
in prominence were the “beautiful Devons.”’ 

“The gold medal for the best ox or steer in the yard, a silver medal to 
the breeder, the first prize of 10/., the President’s prize of 24/., and the 
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Panama . 
extra prize of 20/., are all won by Mr. Richard Shirley, of Baweott Munslow, 
near Shrewsbury, for his Hereford steer. This is one of the most complete 
Hereford steers ever seen. The classes of Hereford steers and oxen were 
never 80 good before, the Marquis of Downshire, the Prince Consort, Lord 
Hatherton, the Earl of Aylesford, Lord Bateman, Mr. Naylor, Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Swinnerton, &c., showing remarkably good beasts. Inthe Hereford 
cow class, Lady Emily Foley's second prize cow is a splendid specimen of 
what the breed should be, but yields in the feeding to Mr. Naylor's first 
ize cow, Which, however, has more of the characteristic excellencies in- 
et in ashort-horn. The gold medal for the best cow or heifer in the 
ard, a silver medal tothe breeder, the first = of 10/7. and an extra prize 
of 20/., are awarded to Colonel Towneley’s heifer, one of the handsomest 
and best-formed animals which have been exhibited for many years,”” 
There were also fine sheep; and we read that “the pig always shows 
himself to advantage at Birmingham.” The collection of poultry was 
various and good, but the season has been adverse to roots, and they 
were not so fine as last year. 





A truly melodramatic story comes from Derbyshire. 
all the maid servants in the employ of Mr. and Mrs. Paget, of Staffyn Wood 
Hall, save one, became suddenly ill. Brandy was administered and they 
recovered. ‘The one exception was the parlour maid, Mary Dean, who was 
courted by the coachman, Spowage. A fortnight afterwards, all the women 
servants were taken ill, and Mr. and Mrs. Paget, riding to meet the hounds, 
also fell sick and were forced to return. Medical aid was now sought, and 
a surgeon pronounced the symptoms to be the effect of doses of cantharides. 
A detective was sent for, and he discovered that Spowage had bought an 
ounce of this drug at Mansfield. It was found that Mary Dean, the coach- 
man’s sweetheart, had abstained from beer, the liquor drugged on the first 
occasion. Determined not to be frustrated Spowage, the second time, 


drugged the cotive, of which all the household partook, Mary Dean included. 


Spowage was arrested. 

Strange to say the Chesterfield Magistrates have decided that there is no 
criminal law to meet the case, and the prisoner, Spowage, has therefore 
been discharged ! 

At North Nibley, in Gloucestershire, one John Sheppard courted Ann 
Smitham. Sheppard was dismissed by the young woman ; and one evening 
he shot her as she was seated in her father’s kitchen. The assassin fired 
through the window. He then went away and shot himself in a cowhouse. 


The Court-martial held in the Victory on the men who were charged with 
mutinous conduct in the Princess Royal has disposed of several prison- 
ers. They have found four men guilty of ** making a mutinous assembly, 
endeavouring to do so, and being present at a mutiny :” 
tenced to eighteen and twelve months’ imprisonment in Winchester gaol 
with hard labour. Three are found guilty of disobeying commands and not 
going on the upper deck when well-disposed men were ordered to do so: 
they are sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 





Pius has reason to withdraw his reliance on Imperial good faith,” and 
that he “has not done so without pain and grief.” The next day the 
Freeman's Journal confesssd with regret that it had been misinformed. 
The letter was not written by the Pope but by a “ party” in Rome! 

It has become necessary to elect a coadjutor to Dr. Denvir, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor, because, it is said, he is in de- 
clining health, but also, it may be, because he is too liberal for the Cullen 
epoch. Three names have been submitted in the following order—Dr. 
Russell, Mr. Dorian, Mr. Fitzsimons. Dr. Russell is an accomplished 
scholar, President vf Maynooth, and a Cullenite. 


SCOTLAND. 
A deputation from a committee of the friends of a national system of 
education, headed by Mr. Black, waited on the Lord Advocate on Tues- 
day to request that a bill should be introduced into Parliament for the 





| abolition of the test, which they considered an insuperable obstacle to the 


Early in November | 


| of St. Andrews. 


these men are sen- | 


The Court notices with approbation the conduct of one Hoad, a witness, | 


who, when released from irons, remained under the charge of the sentries. 
This man, found guilty of an assault on the Second Master of the Princess 
Royal, was under a sentence to receive forty-eight lashes, to lose all pay, 
and undergo two years’ imprisonment. No part of this sentence has, how- 
ever, been yet carried out. 

Another man has been found guilty of similar acts of insubordination, in- 
cluding an assault upon a sentry, and sentenced to two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

A horse and van with two men were crushed to pieces by an express- 
train on the South Coast Railway on Tuesday evening. A few minutes be- 
fore the train came up, the van-driver applied for permission to cross the 
rails. The gate-keeper unclosed the gate, but hearing a train coming shut 
it again. i i 
on to the liue. Up came the express at the rate of forty miles an hour and 
went clean through the van, breaking it, and killing the horse and men. 


Mr. Watson, an actor, was wounded at Halifax during the performance of 


William Teil, on Monday. In the second act where Tell instructs his 
son in the art of shooting, an arrow strayed from its aim, and deprived Mr. 
Watson of the sight of one eye. 

A man has died at Canterbury in consequence of having been supplied by 
a chemist with a black draught in which a large dose of opium had been in- 
troduced by mistake. A Coroner’s Jury have found that the man died a 
“natural death.” 





IRELAND. 

A “ true-hearted priest of Tipperary” declares there are 100,000 men 
as brave as the Tipperary Militia Artillery, who “are ready and willing 
to go and meet on the plains of the Romagna those who shall bear Lord 
Ellenborough’s one million muskets, and lay down their lives to defend 
the Pope against cut-throats.” The Downshire Protestant goes to the 
other extreme and says, “Just two good and safe investments for money 
there are in these days—a Bible and an Enfield rifle:—in God’s name 
get these twothings!”’ The Belfast Newsletter prints a threatening no- 
tice received from ‘‘ Molly Maguire,” in which sedition and bloody- 
mindedness, bad spelling and worse grammar, run riot. One part of it 
consists of a string of doggrel verses, whereof here is a specimen. The 
writer contemplates the arrival of the great Napoleon on his march 
“right across from Cherbourg,” and says— 

* Then down will go great Englands Queen 
No more again shel Er Be seen 
With our Eagles spread on Erens Green 
Wel shout for thee Napolien 
** My sons shall then united stand 
and Crush the Reptile orange Saxon Band 
Wel drive them from our Native Land 
and Shout for great Napolien 
** then Sandy Row shall get her du 
for she has Murdred Not a few 
Wel Massacree this orange Crew 
or die for Great Napolien” 

Another meeting of Papal sympathizers bas been held, this time at 
Kingston. The day selected was Sunday after mass. The chief speakers 
were Mr, Waldron, one of the Members for Tipperary, a new recruit, 
and Mr. Patrick O’Brien. They were very much shocked at Lord 
Eilenborough, a late Minister of the Crown, who has subscribed to a fund 
to purchase arms for the rebels against the Pope, and Mr, Waldron only 
found a parallel to this enormity in an hypothesis—an ex-governor of 
Rome sending money for the purchase of arms to John Mitchell, or an 
ex-Minister of France supplying Nana Sahib with funds. 

The College of Maynooth has sent a dutiful address to the Pope. 

One day the Dublin Freeman's Journal assured the public that Pope 
Pius had written and transmitted to Ireland an autograph letter bewail- 
ing his sad case. From the comment ofthe paper we learnt that “ Pope 


Some misunderstanding arose, and the van and horse were driven | ; 
| An Irish company would, rey 
Ne 


| ject of the unsatisfactory relations between France 


{is as yet felt between makin 
| as the latter is nearer 


introduction of any improvement on the parochial system, and they were 
persuaded that till this obstacle was removed the country would have to 
submit to the present sectarian and inefficient system. 

The Lord-Advocate said that if the Government would consent, he 
would bring in such a bill. Success, however, will depend on public 
support. 

Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, 
His opponent was Sir Ralph Anstruther. 
of the poll was—Mure, 73; Anstruther, 51. 

The Reverend Dr, Cook was elected assessor. He 
Lord Kinnaird, but defeated him by 72 to 69. 


has been elected Rector of the University 
The result 


was opposed by 


The steamer Eas 
struck by the Pladda, 
wards, The Eagle, i 
to ensure safety, when the 


igle, on her voyage from Glasgow to Londonderry, was 
a water-logged timber ship, and sank shortly after- 
was passing the Pladda at a sufficient distance 
’ sailing ship refused to obey her helm, and 
swinging round fell heavily on the port side of the Eagle, hitting her amid- 
It was not known at first whether the Eagle or the Pladda were the 
so that the engers who might twice have gone 
on board the Pladde refrained from doing so, Some, however, did so, 
Seeing the steamer sinking, the life-boat was got out, but before it could 
be used the steamer went down, leaving her passengers struggling in the 
water. ‘There were sheep on board, and by holding on to them more than 
one life was saved. Boats picked up the survivors, thirty-four in number, 
and the Pladda people took them in. It is supposed that twenty have 
perished. 





ships 
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more seriously injured, pas 


» . . » . 
Foreiqu aud Culonial. 

Francr.—The Moniteur of Wednesday announced that the letters of 
invitation to the several Powers who are to take part in the Congress 
were issued on Tuesday. It is said that the first sitting of the Congress 
will take place on the 5th of January, 1860. It is remarked that on 
Monday Prince Metternich and Count Walewski had a long interview. 
They were, aided by telegrams from Compidgne, removing the final 
difficulties. 

The Papal Nuncio, Monsignor coni, has gone to Compitgne, 
having received a special invitation from his Majesty to stay there four 
days. ‘The Emperor and the Empress will prolong their stay at Com- 
piégne until Saturday next, when they will return to the Tuileries, 

“ It is said to be in contemplation,” says the Moniteur du 

“To establish a direct service of steamers between Ireland and France, 

rt , undertake the line. Some indecision 
Havre or Cherbourg the starting point, but 
to Ireland, it is thought to have a better chance of 


Sac 


Calvados,— 





gro 





being selected.” 

The steel-plated frigate Gloire was launched at Toulon at half-past 
eleven on the morning of the 24th of November, in presence of an 
immense concourse of spectators, A vast multitude, anxious to see the 
launch, occupied every point from which the dockyard of the Mourillon 
is visible. ‘The harbour presented a most animated appearance. Thou- 
sands of boats formed a line to hail the Gloire on her passage to the sea, 
which she accomplished with perfect success. 

Atelegram from Liverpool mentions a curious fact—if fact it be. 

** Liverpool, Wed It is stated that four merchants of this place, 
who had written to Napoleon IIL, in order to express their fears on the sub- 
and England, have been 


esday, 


| honoured with a reply from his Majesty.” 


The Opinione Nationale has been warned for attacking the temporal 
power of the Pope ; and a provincial journal for preaching too warmly 
in favour of the Italians. M. Emile de Girardin and M. Lévy are be- 


| fore the Paris tribunals, the one for writing, the other for publishing a pam- 


| phlet entitled ** Napoleon Il. 





M. de®Girardin is de- 
It is remarkable 


This M. 


and Europe.” 
fending himself manfully by purely legal arguments. 
that the pamphlet was really seized Jefore it was published. 
de Girardin contends is illegal. 

Some troops forming the China expedition have embarked. Among 
the yolunteers is the Duke of Albufera, grandson of Marshal Suchet. 

The Moniteur of Thursday publishes a deeree, placing the Prefect of 
Police under the authority of the Minister of the Interior, who is hence- 
forth charged with the general direction of the Public Safety, and the 
offices of the Ministry of the Interior forming this division are placed 
under his control. 

S$pain.—The war in Morocco has begun by fighting in front o 
Ceuta, held by General Echague. There have been three encounters 
The first was a mere skirmish, a sort of weak protest by the Moors 
against the Spaniards throwing up ficld-works. The second was more 
severe. The Spaniards lost 7 men killed and 30 wounded. The third is 
described in Madrid telegrams— 

“ Madrid, November 26.—Yesterday more than 4000 Moors attacked for 
the third time the redoubt before Serolla, and were repulsed, Their defeat 
was complete. ‘The Spanish troops showed great bravery during this en- 


| gagement. The expeditionary corps d’armée is crossing the Straits; fresh 


regiments have disembarked at Ceuta,”’ 

** Madrid, November 29.—Advices received from the seat of war state that 
a sharp engagement took place on the 25th instant between the Spanish 
troops and the enemy. ‘The losses of the Moors were heavy. On the 
Spanish side the casualties were 80 dead and 400 wounded.” 

A French ship had been fired on by a Moorish fort near Tetuan, and 
had repaid the attention by demolishing the fort. The Moors say they 
mistook her for a Spaniard. 
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The Spanish people are still said to be most enthusiastic in favour-of 
the war, but there are a few who are not carried away by the fever. 


Staly-—The difficulties raised by Tuscany in the matter of the 
Regency have been partly overcome. Baron Ricasoli had no personal 
objections to the Commendatore Buoncompagni, but he considered, out 
of respect for the National Assembly which voted for Prince de Carig- 
nan, that he ought not, in conjunction with those equally responsible 
towards the National Assembly, to accept the Buoncompagni Regency 
without consulting the National Assembly. It is now said that Buon- 
compagni will be pro-Regent; and that in a proclamation from Florence 
he will declare in what way these countries will be organized. We 
think they will form two Governments—a transapennine and a cisapen- 
nine—both under the direction of one central Government, the seat of 
which will be at Florence. The local Governments will keep their 
leaders. 

The Monitore Toscano announces that Count Henry Moretti and 
M. Viviani, who had been charged by the Government with a mission at 
the Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, returned to Florence on the 24th 
instant. These gentlemen have received everywhere during their mis- 
sion assurances ef the excellent disposition and lively sympathy of Russia 
and Prussia regarding the cause of the peoples of Central Italy. 

Gencral Fanti had determined on a change of garrisons. The head- 
quarters of General Rosselli, which since September last had been esta- 
blished at Rimini, were to be removed to Ravenna. The 25th and 26th 
Romagna Regiments, together with the Brigade of Forli, were to follow 
them. Ribotti, who is at Parma, had been ordered to replace Rosselli, 
so that Rimini, Ricciano, La Cattolica, Morciano, Cesena, Forli, Faenza, 
and Tinola will be garrisoned by the less ardent Tuscan divisions. Pi- 
nelli’s Brigade wiil proceed to Parma, and that of Mezzacapo will march 
back from La Cattolica and Ricciano to Bologna. 

Several officers have resigned their commissions since Garibaldi re- 
tired. For that or some equally potent reason Garibaldi has issued a 
manifesto to his companions in arms of Central Italy. It is as follows— 

Let not my ‘¢emporary absence cool your ardour for the holy cause 
that we defend. 

“In separating myself from you whom I love as the representatives of a 
sublime idea—the idea of Italian deliverance—I am excited and sad; but 
consolation comes in the certainty that 1 shall very soon be among you 
again, to aid you in finishing the work so gloriously begun. 

‘*For you, as for me, the greatest of all possible misfortunes would be not 
to be present wherever there is fighting for Italy. Young men who have 
sworn to be faithful to Italy and to the chief who will lead you to vietory, 
lay not down your arms; remain firm at your post, continue your exercises, 
persevere in the soldicr’s discipline. 

“The truce will not last long; old diplomacy seems but little disposed to 
see things as they really are. Diplomacy still looks upon you as the hand- 
ful of malcontents which she has been accustomed to despise. She does not 
know tiat in you there are the elemeuts of a great nation, and that in your 
free and independent hearts there germinates the seeds of a world-wide re- 
volution if our rights shall not be recognized, and if peeple will not allow 
us to be masters in our own home. 

‘We desire to invade no foreign soil; let us remain unmolested on our 
own! Whosoever attempts to gainsay this our determination, will find that 
we will never be slaves, unless they succeed in crushing by force an entire 
people ready to die for liberty. 

** But even should we ail fall, we shall bequeath to future generations a 
legacy of hatred and vengeane inst foreign domination; the inheritance 
of cach of our sons will be a rifle and the consciousness of his rights; and, 
by the blessing of God, the oppressor will never sleep soundly. 

“*Ttalians, I sxy again do not lay down your arms; rally more closely 
than ever to your chicfs, and maintain the strictest discipline. Fellow- 
citizens, let not a man in Italy omit to contribute his mite to the national 
subscription; let not one fail to clean his gun, so as to be ready—perhaps 
tomorrow—to obtain by force that which today they hesitate to grant to our 
just rights. 

** Genoa, November 23.”’ *¢ GARIBALDI.” 

Garibaldi has addressed a letter to Count Belgiojoso, Podesta of Milan, 
in which he states that far from arresting the progress of the subscrip- 
tion for 1,000,000 muskets, it must be pressed on more energetically than 
ever. 

It is now ‘confidently stated that Cardinal Antonelli will represent 
Rome in the Congress. 

Grrmany.—Austria has condeseended to renew diplomatic relations 
with Sardinia, The first Minister sent to Turin will be Count Edmund von 
Hartig, whose father was formerly Governor of Lombardy. A whole 
battalion for the Pope’s service has been raised at Vienna by a bigoted 
general once in the Austrian service. 

Hungary is as troubled as ever. A remarkable pamphlet, privately 
circulated among the Hungarians, and published since at Leipsic, en- 
titled the “‘ Hungarian Question,” has been prohibited in Austria and 
seized. It had been submitted to the Government privately by Count 
Francis Zichy as a document highly approved by the Hungarians. The 
Protestants continue to mect, in despite of prohibitions, and to vote peti- 
tions to the Emperor. All classes join in the movement, and Roman 
Catholics and D’rotestants are found side by side. < 

A goodly number of Conservative nobles, the élite of the party, are 
engaged in urging the demand for a restoration of the old Hungarian 
constitution. 

The Prussian Minister of War has resigned his office. It is said that 
General Herrmann will succeed him. Some trouble is brewing between 
Prussia and Hesse Cassel. 

** Baron Wilkens-Hohenau, the Minister of Electoral Hesse at Berlin, has 
received orders to proceed to Dresden for the present. The Prussian Minister 
at Cassel, Herr von Sydow, is gone on leave to Berlin. A formal recall of 
the two Ministers by their respective Governments has not taken place.” 

Drnmark.—Councillor Rottwitt has been instructed to form a Cabinet. 
The Government has proposed that a Committee appointed one half by 
the Danish Council the other by the Dict of Holstein should settle the 
Holstein question. Prussia objects to this plan. 

Gurkey.—Intelligence from Constantinople to the 23d states that 
during the preceding week storms of unparalleled violence have prevailed 
in the Euxine. All the vessels out at sea have been driven on shore, 
and about eighty vessels have been lost. The coast is strewed with 
wrecks, as well as hundreds of corpses. The inhabitants of these in- 
hospitable shores have stripped the survivors of the wreck of their pro- 














| testant Canadians of the Upper Province. 


perty. Tug steamers have been sent to the Black Sea in order to render 
assistance in the recovery of property wrecked. 

The Grand Vizier is said to have given a very good reception to M. de 
Lesseps. 

Qnitred States.—The Vanderbilt arrived at Cowes on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 19th of November. 

The excitement in Virginia, arising out of the Harper’s Ferry affair, 
seems only abated for the instant, to revive with augmented energy, 
On the 17th ultimo the most alarming accounts were forwarded from 
Charlestown to Richmond, to the effect that a movement for the 
liberation of Brown was hourly anticipated, and that various barns and 


sheds had been fired by confederates of the incarcerated martyr. This 
exciting news produced the effect that was to be anticipated. Large 


bodies of troops were at once placed under arms at Richmond and at 
Alexandria, with orders to move next morning upon the scene of con- 
templated hostilities. The panic throughout the State suddenly attained 
the wildest stage. Indiscriminate arrests were made; the eye of partial 
justice fixing itself more especially upon the pedlars, who are to be found 
in every village and upon every road. Several of these were imprisoned; 
and the pursuit of them appeared to be universal. A despatch from 
Baltimore on the evening of the 18th says— 

“There are now a thousand men under arms at Charlestown, and no 
enemy to be found to encounter. The troops from Alexandria arrived at 
Charlestown this afternoon. Those by way of Winchester are expected to- 
morrow morning. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company _ sent 
Colonel Shutt with an armed posse to Harper’s Ferry, to guard the bridge 
and the property of the company at that point. There is much dissatisfae- 
tion, both here and at Charlestown, at the ‘precipitate action of Colonel 
Davis, in sending despatches for troops, instead of first sending out a posse 
to inquire into the cause of the fire. They think they have been made to 
appear ridiculous before the country.”’ 

It is said that the accounts from Baltimore, based upon the latest in- 
formation advanced from Charlestown, assure us that the moving cause 
of the extremely violent popular emotion was the conflagration of a 
haystack! At Washington the “ affair was rated at its proper value.” 

€anada.—A party in Canada is anxious to break up the union of the 
two provinces, and to reconstitute the colony on the federal principle : 
two or more states, each supreme locally, and a federal government for 
purely general affairs. This cry arises out of the conflict between the 
French Roman Catholic Canadians of the Lower, and the British Pro- 


Misrellancans. 

A Royal Proclamation was published in the Gazette of Tuesday, direct- 
ing that Parliament should be further prorogued on the 15th of December 
to Tuesday the 24th of January, then “to assemble for the despatch of 
divers urgent and important affairs.” 

The Gazette of Tuesday contained a despatch from Lord Canning en- 
closing a minute from Lord Elphinstone recording the great services of a 


| host of civil servants under the orders of the Bombay Government. 


Lord Canning concurs and remarks, “ that to Lord Elphinstone himself, 
foremost of them and above them all, is our debt of gratitude due.” 


Mr. Thomas Duncombe has publicly expressed his hostility to the 
rifle movement, having no confidence in amateur rifle corps, and much 
in the Emperor of the French. 

** As to the secret and hostile designs attributed to the Emperor of the 
French, I am convineed that next to France, for whose honour and welfare 
I believe he would cheerfully lay down his life, there is nothing that he is 
not anxious to do to advance the interests, the peace, and the prosperity of 
England.” 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Walter Aston Blount to be Norroy King of 
Arms. This leaves vacant the office of Chester Herald, hitherto held by 


| Mr. Blount. 





Major Esmonde, late of the 18th Royal Irish Regiment, and nephew of 
Sir Thomas Esmonde, has been appointed to the office of Assistant Inspee - 
tor-General of Constabulary in Ireland. 

Prince Alfred, during his excursion to Catherine and Mount Olympus, 
had special attentions paid to him by the superior officers of the ‘Turkish 
Cossack regiments. Sadik Pacha, the Commander-in-Chief, issued the ne- 
cessary orders for receiving the son of her Majesty ina worthy manner. A 


| squadron accompanied the Prince as his escort. 


Lord Brougham is shortly expected in town from Brougham Hall, West- 
moreland. It is said he will make but a brief sojourn in town and then will 
depart for Paris, on his way to his chateau at Cannes. 

Admiral Hope arrived at Hongkong on the 9th of October. He had com- 
pletely recovered from his wounds. Mr. Bruce was at Shanghai. 

It is reported that Lord Ebrington is to be raised to the Peerage. 

Mr. Henry Fitzroy, M.P., has removed to Brighton for the benefit of his 
health, and it is reported to be gradually improving. 


Commander William Walford, who fought in the Bellerophon at Trafal- 
gar, and who was senior on board her when Napoleon surrendered to that 
ship off Rochfort, died at Ipswich on the 24th, at the age of seventy years. 

Mr. C. W. Hick, formerly a leading member of the Court of Common 
Council, and for the last quarter of a century sword-bearer to the City, died 
on Sunday, at his residence, Acre Lane, Brixton, at the ripe old age of 
ninety-four, of pleurisy. The Lord Mayor has appointed as his successor, 
pro tem., Mr. H. W. Sewell, who for some years past has discharged the 
active duties of the office. 

The Paris papers announce the death, at Elbeuf, of a Madame &t. 
Amand, at the extraordinary age of 103. 


The Governor-General of India has made a progress into Oude on his =| 
to the North-West, escorted by a force of all arms larger than that with which 
Sir Charles Napier conquered Scinde. 

The officers of the French and English war-ships at and near Gibraltar 
have been interchanging convivial courtesies of a marked and hearty kind. 

The Précurseur of Antwerp states that Baron J. de Rothschild, at his re- 
cent visit to Brussels, offered the Belgian Government a loan to pay for the 
execution of the projected fortifications of that city, and that his proposition 
has been snuegted, 

The Government has authorized Sir William Codrington to give tempo- 
rary assistance to the refugees from Morocco, at Gibraltar, by affording 
them a bread ration from the commissariat. The French Government will 
receive into Algeria those who wish to go there. 
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St. Mary, Johnson master, from new York for Martinique, 
arrived at St. Thomas’s, West Indies, on the 16th of October, in tow of her 
Majesty’s steamer Gladiator, Captain Hickley. Captain Johnson reports 
that on the Sth of October he encountered a hurricane, in latitude 30, lon- 

itude 70, when the ship was thrown on her beam ends, dismasted, and lost 
Sock load. On the 11th he discovered a steamer steering for him, which 

roved to be the Gladiator. Soon after Captain Hickley came on board in 


} at, d ke 7 
et eh jurymasts, when he replied, ‘I have 


like to have some spars to rig j 
on ~4 that I can let bo have, but I am from Bermuda, bound for St. 


Thomas, and if you like to go there I will take you in tow.” Captain John- 
son said it would take his whole vessel and cargo to pay him for such ser- 
vices, and he could not think of it. Captain Hickley tapped him on the 
shoulder, and said, ‘* Never mind old boy,” pointing to his vessel, *‘ that is 


The brig 


her British Majesty’s ship, and it is my duty to assist you in distress; I | 


ill not cha: ouacent. Have you any hawsers? if not, 1 have.”” And 
sage on ay and sent bevel to the St. Mary, and took her in tow. 
Two nights before on arrived at St. Thomas ; it being rough, both hawsers 

rted during the night, when the gallant captain of the ladiator imme- 
Giatel clewed up his sails, turned his ship’s head for the brig, and hailed 
Captain Johnson, ‘ Never mind, old fellow, I will not desert you, but lay 
by you until morning,’ which he did, then took her in tow, and brought 
her safely into port, having towed her nearly 800 miles. Such gallant and 
meritorious conduct on the part of Captain Hickley is deserving of all praise. 
— Hampshire Independent. 

It is reported that the French Government have received permission from 


Naples to lay a telegraph from Gaeta to Corsica. It is supposed that this 
wire will facilitate the communication between England and Malta. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


SaturDAY MorNING, 

‘* Paris, Thursday Evening. 
“‘ The letters of invitation were sent out last Tuesday, but it is 
not expected that the Powers will assemble in Congress before the 
beginning of next month. England and France are on the point 
of coming to an understanding as to the course they will adopt. 
Of course there are concessions on both sides. They will both 
advise, it is believed, that no addition be made to the present 
ssions of Victor Emmanuel, but that an independent king- 
ay of Central Italy be established. Such is the advice that 
France and England will offer. 
‘Here the news, that all obstacles to the meeting of the Con- 
gress were removed, gave great firmness to public securities, 
which was disturbed by the report of the bombardment of Tan- 
giers by the French ; today the exaggeration was recognized, and 
nobody believes that the exchange of shots, whether intentional 
or not, between the forts and one French frigate will be followed 

by any serious consequences.” 








The Moniteur of yesterday confirms the reference of our correspondent 
to the affair with the Moors, by publishing the following despatch from 
Admiral Romain- Desfosses. 

“ The Bretagne, off Algesiras, November 26.—Yesterday the vessel St. 
Louis was cannonaded by the forts at the entrance of the river Tetuan. 
Informed of that the same night, I have this morning, with four steamers, 
destroyed the two forts, which have been abandoned by the Moroccans, 

‘* Tomorrow the Foudre will proceed to Tangiers to make severe repre- 
sentations to the Minister Katib. Justice fulfilled, I resume the part of 
neutrality.” 

The Grand Duchess Marie of Russia left Paris on Thursday for Nice. 


The Nord states that the selection of Plenipotentiaries for the Congress 
has been nearly completed. According to this journal, Prince Gortscha- 
koff and Count Kisseleff will represent Russia; Count Walewski and 
M. de Banneville, France; Count Rechberg and Prince Metternich, 
Austria; Count Schleinitz and Count Pourtales, Prussia; M. Mon, 
Spain; M. de Pavia, Portugal; M. d’Adelsward, Sweden; the elder 
Count Ludolf, Naples; M. Des Ambrois, Piedmont. ‘The Nord does not 
mention who will represent England, and with good reason. 








The question, “‘ What can Educated Women do?” is further discussed 
with great and practical ability by Miss Bessie Parkes in the December 
number of the Englishwoman'’s Journal. We shall revert to it next 
week ; meanwhile some of our readers will be glad to read Miss Parkes’s 
paper in extenso. 

The Caffre found in Highgate woods was yesterday brought before the 
Recorder at the Old Bailey. He was discharged, the Grand Jury having 
ignored the bill against him. It is understood that precautions have been 
taken for his safe custody. 


MARKET. 
Srock Excuancr, Fripay AFTERNOON, 


The English Funds have shown considerable buoyancy throughout the 
week, and a rise of } per cent has been established. On Monday the 
opening price in Consols was 96} 963, but upon receipt of higher quotations 
from Paris the Market rose to 96} 963. On Tuesday a further advance of 
4 occurred, a good deal of speculative business having been done at 963 963 ; 
the Market has since exhibited great firmness, closing 963 963, the tendency 
being still upwards. The improvement is owing to agreater degree of con- 
fidence in Foreign affairs and several large bona fide purchases. The de- 
mand for money has likewise not been quite so active, while additional ar- 
rivals have taken place. Bank Stock leaves off, 226 228; New Three per 
Cents and Reduced, both 953 953 ; New Indian Loan, 105) 105%; Consols 
for money and account, 96$ 96); and for January, 97 97}. Money has 
been at about 2} to 3 per cent. The settling in Consols will take place on 
Tuesday next: this has been the first making-up day. 

_The Foreign Market has been rather more active, «nd prices have been at 
higher figures. A large amount of business has been negotiated in Mexican 
Stock, and the final quotation is 223 23; at one time there were buyers at 
23. Venezuela has also experienced an advance, and leaves off 29 29}. 
The half-monthly account on Wednesday passed off satisfactorily. Peru- 
Vian Four-and-a-half per Cent closes 9192; Ditto Three per Cents, 70 71; 
Ditto Uribarren, 81 83; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 80 82; Buenos Ayres, 81 83; 
Ditto Three per Cent, 21 22; Chilian Six per Cent, 103 105; Ditto Four- 
and-a-half per Cent, ex. div., 86 88; Ditto Three per Cent, 72 75. 
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d what assistance he could render. Captain Johnson said he | 

















Turkish Stock has not been dealt in to any great extent, the old Six per 
Cents closing 76 77, and the New Ditto, 65 66; Spanish has been quiet, 
leaving off 44} 45} ; Portuguese, 45} 46; Grenada Active, 17 18. oney 
was in active demand during the settling. 

The Railway Share Market has been very firm all the week, and quotations 
all round show au average rise of 1} percent. There is undoubtedly a much 
better feeling existing, and there is more disposition to transact business 
than has been witnessed for some time. Today prices have slightly given 
way again, but there is much firmness at the close. Midland, 107! 107} ; 
Great Western, 663 66} ; London and North-Western, 974 973 ; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 98} 99; London and South-Western, 96} 963; Caledonian, 
914 92; Great Northern, 104} 105}; Berwick, 94} 947; North Stafford, 
4 33 dis.; London and Brighton, 112 114; South-Eastern and Dover, 81} 
82; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 36} 37. The traffic returns 
continue very favourable. In French Shares the principal business has 
been in Paris and Lyons, the last price of which is 35} 36; Lombardo- 
Venetian have been almost stationary, 1] 2 prem.; Northern of France, 38 
38}; Paris and Strasbourg, 25} 26; East Indian, 102 102}; Great Indian 
Peninsula, 99 99}; Madras, 97} 98}; Bombay and Baroda, 97 98. There 
has been nothing of importance doing in Miscellaneous and Mining Shares, 
but quotations are better. 

After official hours Consols have receded to 963. 





AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

THE report of the deputation of English bondholders and shareholders in 
the New York and Erie Railway Company, which went to America, was 
delivered in a meeting at the London Tavern on Tuesday last, and the 
purport of their account is best expressed in the fact that the shares 
of the company, which have stood at 6, were next day firm at9to 11. In 
our number for the 29th of March in the present year we noticed this rail- 
way as being among the examples of substantial enterprise in the United 
States. Whatever mistakes may have been made in the management 
during the earlier stages, those now appear to be a matter of the past. The 
unanimity of the meeting on Tuesday was nothing but the consequence, first 
of the knowledge that such past events have been completely and satisfac- 
torily disposed of; and secondly, that the peculiar advantages of the railway 
itself are so substantial and so obvious, that those who retain an interest in 
it must necessarily be greatly benefited, while some of them can only 
retain it by the unanimity which they now display. 

“* It is very important,” says Satterthwaite’s Circular, “ that all holders 
of the securities of this company who intend to assent to the proposed 
arrangement should signify the same at once; and we cannot too strongly 
impress on all the holders of unsecured bonds and shares that, unless they 


| accede to the plan by the Ist January next, they will be deprived of the 


benefits accruing to those who assent to the plan, and in case of a sale run 
the risk of a total forfeiture of their interest in the company. It is also 
very important that the holders of the various mortgage bonds should assent 
to the terms proposed, and at once hand in the coupons asked for. We 
shall be happy to attend to the carrying out the scheme for such of our 
friends as may entrust us with their bonds and coupons, for which we shall 
hand them a receipt signed by Mr. William Evans, who is appointed a 
commissioner in London by the trustees and the board, under seal of the 
company for the purposes specified in the propositions.”’ 

As many of our readers know, the value of New York and Erie will be 
considerably enhanced by the construction of an entirely new railway, 
which is in fact the key to an immense traffic in that part of the United 
States, since it is a junction which has been greatly wanted : it is the At- 
lantic and Great Western Railroad. This line will connect the New York 
and Erie with the Oregon and Mississipi road, and will thus form the com- 
»letion of a continuous western road of 1200 miles straight away to St. 

ouis, making the one direct road to the Far West. Independently of its 
own traffic, therefore, this junction, as it were, vivifies the traffic of the two 
great lines, which will thus, it may be said, become at once its feeders, and 
sharers in its prosperity. 

A guarantee for the speedy completion of this important road is the fact 
that the contractor for it is M. Salamanca, the well-known banker, and the 


most energetic man in Spain. 
BIRTHS, 

On the 10th of October, in lat. 8.10 N., long. 26.30 E., on board the ship 
Surrey, for Caleutta, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel H, A, Campbell, C.B., Royal 
Artillery, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Brussels, the Princess Théobald de Vismes et de Ponthieu, of a 
son. 

On the 28th, at Kandy, Ceylon, the Wife of Colonel A, C. Spottiswoode, Thirty- 
seventh B.N.I., of twin sons. 

On the 29th, at Poltimore Park, the Lady Poltimore, of a son and heir. 

On Tuesday, the 29th, at Reddington Manor, near Nottingham, the Wife of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, Bart., of a son. 

On the 24th of November, at 3, Spanish Place, the Hon, Mrs. Leveson Randolph, 
of a son. 

On the 26th, at 14, Dawson Street, the Hon. Mrs. Handcock, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Somerford Park, Cheshire, the Wife of Sir Charles Watkin. 
Shakerley, of a son and heir. 

On the 27th, at 78, Chester Square, the Hon, Mrs. Chetwynd, of a son. 

On the 28th, at No, 46, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Hon, Mrs, Curzon, of 
a son, which only survived its birth a short time. 

At Rackbeath Hall, near Norwich, the Hon. Mrs. Milles, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 20th of October, at Belgaum, Maitland, W. B. Sabine Pasley, Esq., Lieut. 
in H.M.’s Bombay Artillery, third son of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine Pasley, 
Bart., to Kate Henson, youngest daughter of Major Grehan, late Seventy-eighth 
Highlanders. 

On the 29th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Sir Benjamin C. C. Pine, 
M.A., Lieutenant-Governor, Saint Kitts, te Margaretta Anne, only daughter of the 
late Colonel John Simpson, of the Bengal Army. 

On the 15th of November, at the Church of the Holy Communion, New York, 
Thomas Charles Baring, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, eldest 
son of the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, to Susan Carter, eldest daughter 
of Robert Bowne Minturn, Esq., of New York, 

On the 22d, at Fremington, North Devon, George Whitlock, Esq., Co 
Eighty-fourth Regiment, eldest son of Major-General Sir Cornish Whitlock, 
K.C.B., commanding Saugor Field Division, India, to Laura, youngest daughter of 
the late J. Vellacott, Esq., of Ashford, North Devon. 

On the 22d, at Stillorgan Church, near Dublin, G. H. Wale, Req., Commander 
R.N., son of the late Gen. Sir C. Wale, K.C.B., of Shelford, Cambs., to Blanche, 
youngest daughter of his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, 

DEATHS. 

On the 22d of November, at Elm Cottage, Edinburgh, George Wilson, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 

On the 23d, at Bath, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Howard, Widow of the late Hon. 
Capt. H. T. Howard, and eldest daughter of Sir John W. Guise, Bart., of Rendcomb 
Park, Gloucestershire. 

On the 26th, at Florence, in his ninety-second year, Charles Bankhead, Esq., 
M.D., formerly Physician Extraordinary to his Majesty King Georg: , 

On the 27th, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, William Thomas, eldest son of the Hon, and 
Rev. William Wodehouse. 

On the 28th, at Salisbury, in her ninety-first year, Lady Williams, Widow of Sir 
Richard Williams, K.C.B. 

On the 28th, at Brighton, after a short illness, aged eighty-three, Henrietta 
Hunter, Wife of Captain Henry Lancaster, R.N., of 16, Connaught Square, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONGRESS SUMMONED. 
Tire Congress is at last summoned, and in 1860 the Powers of 
Europe will be sitting in conclave on ‘the Italian question.” 
Although we believe that the necessity and expediency of a Con- 
gress were first suggested in our own pages,* we are not wild 
enough to imagine that the Powers are obeying any behest of 
ours. We did but see, or foresee, what they did not so distinctly 
recognize. The words were scarcely printed in our pages ere 
Russia made that definite proposition which was crossed by the 
less distinet suggestion of Lord Malmesbury, who afterwards re- 
tracted from his own proposal, and perhaps encouraged Austria 
to imagine that it would never be. If the Congress had been 
held in March, it would have found the position of Italy less 
altered, and would have been enabled to discuss measures which 
have since become faits accomplis. If we look to the great stages 
in the history of the Peninsula siuee 1815—to the events of 1820, 
31, °48, and *56—we observe how much more truthful was the 
view of those who regarded the future of Italy hopefully, than of 








those who identified Austria and finality ; and when we remem- | 
her Cherles Albert, we cannot but reflect how much less he was | 


mistaken than some who prevailed for the day, But, except in 


the silent growth of opinion, how little had happened for Italy in | 


the forty-four years since 1815 compared with the progress of the 
single year 1859,—with its great milestones of the Jour de l’An, 
the diplomatic correspondences at deaf and blind Vienna, the 
landing at Genoa, Magenta, Solferino, Villafranca, almost for- 
gotten Zurich, and—Paris. For the victory of Solferino is less 
than the new and recent victory in Paris which has induced the 
two-beaked eagle to bend its double head and let its crowns be 
examined, 

It is sa/d that no subject will be introduced to the Congress but 
Italy. That one, indeed, is enough,—for it is many in itself. 
But who could even sketch, in December 1859, the protocols 
of 1860 ? 

It is certain, however, and in a peculiar sense, that the Congress 
of 1860 will not bea legislative council, but a council to ascertain 
and register accomplished facts and recognized events. It will 
be a meeting to come to an understanding where all is confusion, 
conflict, and danger, through misunderstanding. In some cases 
because this or that Power may not know its true position,—may 
have been unable to learn how the world has moved since 18109, 
But the Metternich of 1860 will have only a slight family like- 
ness to the Metternich of 1815. 

Indeed the Congress will be unlike that of 1815, less a combat 
of Plenipotentiaries pitted against each other by their Princes, 
than a genuine conference of the established Governments of 
Europe. It will take place not in order to a war of diplomats 
and royal interests, but in order to observe a war of events, to 
ascertain the limits of the disorder, and to reeord the public 
opinion of European constituted authority as the warrant for 
putting an end to the war of principles. It will be a place to 
supersede further war by discounting its asecrtainable results,— 
not to say it irreverently, a grand clearing-house for settling the 
cross accounts of States. 

The position taken by our own Government in the Congress is 
excellent. 


back from the passage of arms in Italy and in lending a firm 


Unquestionably Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet has been 
sustained by the public opinion of this country, both in holding | 


noral support to the recognition of what the Italians have done | 


and conquered for themselves. Ouv principles on entering the 
Congress are—that we must attend the discussion without the 
slightest restraint to fetter our judgment; and our counsel will 
be to leave the Italians alone in settling their own erganiza- 
tion. At least, therefore, we shall a full hearing for the 
‘Italians, their case, their wants, and their wishes. 


* Sp 1859. 
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THE DISTRESSED SHIPOWNERS, 

Harner Martrxeav ought to add another to the many services 
which she has rendered to her country, by just now producing 
a couple of stories for the instruction of Mr. George Frederick 
Young and other young gentlemen conneeted with the shipping in- 
terest whose education has been neglected. No writer has more 
impressively dramatized the truths of political economy, but the 
two stories are specially needed now. 

One is the story of the British Farmer. Some years ago, the 
hero used annually to approach the Legislature with a piteous 
tale of “agricultural distress.” In spite of Protection, which 
made bread dear for the benefit of the farmer, he was always on 
the high road to ruin. Either corn was so disastrously abundant 
at home, that the price was wretchedly low, and the farmer felt 
himself victimized by the pauper ; or, 1f prices were better, there 
was so little corn to sell that his aggregate returns were paltry, 
and he saw his countrymen hungering almost in vain, When it 
was proposed to abolish Protection, he eried out with horror, that 
the repeal of the Corn laws would be “ the last feather,”—that 
British Agriculture would go into the Gazette,—that we should 
be made dependent on foreign supplies, Ke. The Corn laws were 
repealed, and what has happened? Prices have been steady ; 
domestic supplies have been as steady; the consumption of food 
has enlarged ; the quality is continually improving ; the British 





| Farmer has become an enterprising student of chemistry and prac- 
_ tical mechanics, and he avows that he is prospering.” When he 
| was compelled to put his shoulder to the wheel, although he had 
| said that he was in too weakly a state, he made the effort with a 
| will, he allowed difficulty to brighten his ideas, and we see the 
splendid and daily developing results. 
The other story is that of the British Shipowner, who is now 
before us, as the farmer used to be, complaining of distress, and 
whining in the old way about competition with the foreigner, and 
our dependence upon that treacherous alien. But in the later 
chapters the two stories have shown a striking difference. Like 
| the British farmer, the shipowner has had free trade forced upon 

him, As the farmer used to say that he should never more cry, 
‘Speed the plough!” if the Corn laws were repealed, so the 
shipowner threatened never to ery, “Speed the prow!” if the 
Navigation laws were repealed,—and the shipowner is keeping 
his word. What is the cause of the difference ? 

We will let the shipowner tell his own story first. The repeal 
of the Navigation laws is the sole or main cause of the present 
depression. During the seven years before 1849, the foreign 
| tonnage in British ports was about three millions ; in the seven 
| subsequent years it was close upon seven millions ; and while the 
shipowner is thus beaten down by foreign competition, he is eut 
out by the screw colliers of his own country, which can make 
fifty voyages while the ship makes only twelve. We admit 
to our ports the foreigner who excludes us from his. British mer- 
chants, says Mr. Beazley, of Liverpocl, are invited to send out 
orders for American cotton ; but the American shipping laws pre- 
vent the employment of British shipping. We imported from 
France, a Protectionist country, fourteen millions of their manu- 
factures last year: they took from us goods worth four millions, 
chiefly unmanufactured. Spain is wide-awake, and permits Eng- 
lish ships to carry the heavy rough cargoes to Cuba, while the 
fine well-paying cargoes go in Spanish ships. And again— coffee 
which pays duty to the French eustoms of forty-eight shillings in 
French ships, pays eighty-four shillings in English ships. Ex- 
eluded by the foreigner abroad, we let him cut us out at home, 
; and Mr. Deniston, the Sunderland shipowner, tells a story of 
| Bristol, when a friend of his saw nothing but foreign ships in the 
Docks, the British being almost entirely out of use. According 
to the shipowner this is the story of his depression, and he hints 
that if the House of Commons were not too depraved by false 
opinions and corrupt interests, he should at once ask for a res- 
toration of reciprocity. 

But there is another and much more complete version of the 
same story. If foreign shipping has increased in our ports, 
so has british shipping: 337 





in the thirty-six years ending 1837, 
there was an increase in Pritish shipping to the amount of 
510,000 tons, the total then standing at 2,296,000. We all re- 
member Sir Robert Peel’s free-trade measures in 1842 and 1844: 
in the twelve years ending 1849, the increase was 1,131,000, 
twice the amount of the increase in the thirty-six years, free trade 
notwithstanding. Of course the success of the shipowner must 
have been suflicient to draw capital into his trade. With the 
closing day of 1849, disappeared the last traces of the Navigation 
laws ; but in the eight years ending 1857, the increase of British 
shipping was 1,064,000,—more than twice as great as that of the 
thirty-six years, The comparative increase will perhaps be more 
distinetly displayed by the following table— 





Period. Annual Increase, 
Might Pratestiewitt ....ciccciccccssncss tons 14,166 
General Free-trade measures..........- = 94,250 
Navigation laws repealed............. 9 120,500 


Thus British shipping has positively and largely inereased, and 
in a highly progressive ratio. The advent of foreign shipping 
is not simply due to a direct trade, but to the fact that vessels 
in transitu find the whole of the United Kingdom at once 
the grandest and freest of intermediate ports. A vessel, for 

| instance, from Havana to Hamburg, will now touch at an Eng- 
lish port on its way. During the height of the seareity of corn, 
although other countries were throwing open their ports, yet as 
they did so under temporary edicts to mect the pressure revocable 
at pleasure, England was the grand central market which was 
always full, and every class of the population had ample supplies 
| of bread at perfectly reasonable rates. The vast increase to 
foreign shipping may have yielded profit to the foreigner, but it 
brought an immense absolute increase to our resources, extended 
our commerce, enlarged the means of the trading classes, and has 
greatly contributed to the immense labour fund whieh has kept 
| our millions of the working classesin work at good wages. Why, 
then, was the British shipowner, who himself had an increasing 
trade, alone in his distress ? The explanation is simple. Gold was 
discovered in Australia in 1851: there was an immense outburst 
of treasure ; working gold-diggers were buying London porter at 
a guinea a bottle, and there was a tremendous rush of emigration, 
exports, and shipping. ‘Three years later, there was the Russian 
war, with wondrous prospects for shipowners of vast freights for 
store ships, &, And there have been many speculative 
nterprises, from the Panama line of Australian mails to the 
Great Eastern. Ship-owning speculation it is which has de- 
pressed ship-owning property. To revert to our parallel, —while 
the farmer laboured, the shipowner speculated. And while the 
farmer bestirred himself to extend his field of operations, to i1m- 
prove his art and to render his agricultural web. + asein more per- 
fect, the shipowner has been invoking the ghost of Reciprocity, 
and is now launching his bitterest execrations, not against the 
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foreign owner of the sailing ship, but against the British steam 


collier, which cuts him out in his own market because it does his | 


own work more handily and faster. And he is crying for the 
contraction of our commerce—trying to elect Members of Parlia- 
ment on purpose to perform that work, when a little energy, a 
little intelligent use of influence, would expedite the thing of all 
others he most wants—an extension of the fields of British com- 
merce. Let him aid Michel Chevalier to promote free trade in 
France,—Italy and Hungary to secure free trade for themselves, 
—Alexander II. to do the same for Russia,~and Sir Charles 
Wood to open up the new fields of production and exchange which 
await us in India. 


MR. BRIGHT AND THE “SPECTATOR,” 
Mr. Barer often reminds us of Oliver Cromwell, and on Thurs- 
day he behaved exactly like his great compeer on a memorable 
occasion. He stood forward to scatter his most troublesome op- 
ponents, and he specially selected the Zimes, Spectator, and 
Economist, Out of the 7%mes he picked such passages as seemed 





best fitted for the oo of the platform, and he met some of 


the arguments of the Lconomist; but when he came to the 
Spectator he did little more than say, that “it contains reasoning 
much of the same kind” with that in the Zimes. Cromwell 


thundered a philippic against each of the patriots that declined to | 


believe in him exclusively, until he came to Sir Harry Vane, and 
then he simply cried, ‘The Lord deliver me from Sir [larry 
Vane.” People supposed it was because he could not find much 
to say against Sir Harry Vene. 

One argument of ours Mr. Bright undertakes to meet,—but 
how? 

“The Spectator says, howsoever taxes are imposed they are bor 
something like an cqual percentage by the entire body of the producing a: 
consuming classes, whatever their incomes may be. Well, just such s 
as that was talked twenty years ago about corn; it was always urged in oppo- 
sition to General Thompson's illustration that though the corn Jaws made bread 
dearer and scarcer, somehow everything else was dearer in proportion, and 
thus by a general shuffling of the cards, combined with the effect of the ex- 
changes, nobody was injured, but was in fact a great deal better off in con- 
sequence.”” (Langhte v and cheers.) 

The expression ascribed to us is not stated with precision. It 
was not put forward as a round assertion, but was, to a certain 
extent, worked out, ard amounted to the conclusion that 
“ Wheresoerer the taxes wre imposed, they are, in a community 
so actively engaged in exchanges of every kind, paid with some- 





thing like an equal percentage by the entire body of the pro- | 


ducing and paying classes, whatever their incomes may be ;” and 
we showed that all classes thus vicariously pay the direct as well 
as the indirect taxes. [See Spectator, November 12, 1859.) 
We need scarcely say that Mr. Bright has obviously misconecived 
the argument: we have nowhere even hinted that excessive or 
unequal taxation was not injurious to individuals and to classes ; 
but rt is an argument against all such taxes that, through the 
injury to a part, the whole community suffers, We do not for 
a moment suppose that Mr. Bright intends to misrepresent us, by 
“ shuffling” together a living argument and a dead fallacy, in 
order to cheat his audience out of a laugh; we believe that his 
mistake arises partly from haste, and partly from not being 
sufficiently studious of precision. 

We have a specimen of this hasty inference in a matter of fact 
which happens to come peculiarly home to our own knowledge, 
“ When I read it,” says Mr. Bright, speaking of our paper on th 
subject, ‘I only said to myself, ‘ What a declension from th 
time when Mr. Rintoul conducted the Spectator to the gentleman, 
whoever he may be, who now manages its economical depart- 
ment.’” Mr. Bright had already avowed, with a characteristic 
manliness and frankness, that the Spectator is ‘a paper of long- 
standing and great respectability.” Now it so happens that the 
same pen which has written most of the articles in the economical 
department during the present year, had also for many years pre- 
vious to 1858 written nearly all the articles of the same class. In the 
period during which we have enjoyed an acknowledged repute for 
“long-standing and respectability,” and for the judgment which 
Mr. Bright so rightly associates with the name of one of the most 
just, faithful, and generous men that ever lived, the Spectator 
upheld the same principles of economy that it now upholds. It 
upheld free trade ; it was the first Liberal paper to confront mis- 
construction in the conscientious support of Peel ; 
cepted his Income-tax as an expedient, a temporary engine, a 
lever; and since 1846, it has uniformly deprecated any exelusiv: 
reliance on direct taxation, or any course which did not fend 
towards an equality of taxation in the direct ratio to the value of 
the things taxed. ‘The file of our paper since 1842, passim, is our 
Witness, Mr. Bright, whose voice reaches to the furthest bounds 
of the habitable globe, has given currency to an erroneous state- 
ment of fact; but we will not trouble him to give the correction 
as wide a circulation ; we only cite the incident, trifling as it i 
to show how hastily he ace pts erroneous conclusions when th 
data are within his reach. If we were to trouble him with any 
Invitation at all, it would be to use a little more 
treating the arguments of those who differ from him in council, 
and a little more explicitness in telling us how his own plan 
would work. But we admit that, in the 
thizing theatre, the painstaking, precise, and analytical exami- 
nation of economical questions and their practical working, is not 
very suitable as a cantilena for the most melodious and effective 
Voice in England. 
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| VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
Once more attention is drawn to the want of Volunteer Cavalry. 
| Many horsemen have set forth their views on this important sub- 
| ject in the columns of a great contemporary, and it is time the 
| question were thoroughly debated. The Rifle Infantry are ac- 
cumulating by the hundred in every parish in spite of the ridi- 
| culous exclusiveness of the ballot-box corps, the would-be tine 
gentlemen who are only willing to die for their country in cliques, 
It is full time that something were done for the volunteer horse, 
since our defensive arrangements will be incomplete, indeed, with- 
out clouds of dashing irregular horsemen, 

Next to Hungary one would think that Great Britain would 
spontancously furnish a larger body of cavalry than any country 
in the world. Among us everybody rides a horse who can. We 
alone keep up fox-huuting as a national pastime. No other nation 
can ‘‘do” a steeple-chase as we can doit. A large proportion of 
the rustie population and all the farmers and gentry, to use a 
slang phrase, are ‘born in the saddle.” How to direct a horse 
across country ata high speed, and get from point to point with 
the utmost despatch, we practise as an art. Wherefore, then, the 
difficulty of raisi voluntecr horse equal, if not superior, to 
those magnificent squadrons of improvised hussars with which 
Guyon so nearly retrieved the battle of Temesvar ? 

The difliculty is that which beset the formation of rifle yolun- 
teer infantry: we have not taken up the thing in earnest; we 
have not applied our minds to the matter; it is a neglected branch 
of national defence. Will todo it out of hand is wanting. ‘The 
prejudices of Lords-Lieutenant, of a respectable but old fogy 
school of military men, of the peace party, have been overcome in 
the matter of volunteer infantry. A similar feat remains to be 
performed in regard to volunteer cavalry, And we have no doubt 
that it will be when the usual amount of preliminary 
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writing and speaking, which the British people always exact, has 
bec i aecomplis lie d, 

fhe materials are not wanting. There are the Yeomanry 
Cavalry ready to our hand as a beginning, But the Yeomanry 


must no longer be, what they are with a few splendid exceptions, 
the playthings of county magnates. The Yeomanry Cavalry 
should cease to be bad imitations of our regular horse. They 
should be taken in hand afresh, and remodelled on the pattern of 
the best irregular model. ‘They should be clothed in a reasonable 
way, and armed with serviceable weapons. Discard the wretched 


} 





| old earbine and give the men either revolvers, or the “little car- 
bine,” used in the hand, which Jacob’s Horse have found so effee- 
tive. Give the cavalry man a sword that willeut, and an effee- 
tive seabbard that will not blunt its edge. Thus armed, and 
trained in the simplest maneuvres, very competent judges tell 
us that in good hands nearly all our yeomanry regiments would 
go anywhere and do anything that irregular horse could be 
exiled upon to perform, General Napier has shown how usefully 
they could be employed in combination with rifle companies and 


Armstrong it car 
mere machines, 
| to make each man a | 


3 } 
taking 


guns, | must be taken not to train them to be 
t to harass them with frivolous exercises, but 

»werful independent horseman, capable of 
himself, and at the same time ri ady and able to 
act in concert with other men of a similar stamp. It is the in- 
dividual excellence of each man that constitutes the worth of ir- 
regular horse, Ok e material afforded by the serviceable 
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horses and spirited men in the ranks of our Yeomanry Cavalry, 
we are satisfied that a Jacob or a IHlodson would make a force of 
horsemen second to none of their kind, 
But are thy re no hors men to be found beyor d th limits of the 
Y ¥ We own to the opinion that we should prefer 


:comanry Cavalry 


to see this force taken in hand first and made the most of, pre- 
cisely because it is in existence, and contains the right stufl. At 
the same time it is undoubtedly true that much good material 
does not find its way into the Yeomanry. If only a few corps 
were formed out of this unused material, it would be well. We 


cannot sce why the fox-hunters, not only the red coats, but the 
black coats and bottle greens, should not be formed into troops, 
and shown what useful service they could render, If the dashing 
charges, it is said they could make when handled in small bodies, 





be visionary, few will deny that they could be used with great 
effect as guides, as orderlies, on o itpost duty, as patrols, An 
enemy could do nothing that would eseape th gilanee of such 
men, And we believe, with “ Anglo-Catholicus,” that “ each 
well-established hunt could readily furnish a squadron or two of 
first-rate horsemen, oflicered by gentry, unequalled in their know- 
ledge of the country, and power of crossing it, by any corps of 
guides, mounted or unmounted, in any continental army.” 

But after all that can be said of fox-hunters, the great strength 
of our volunteer cavalry must be supplied by the Yeomanry, 
Better to hay them arm l and tr 1ined as M runted Rifles, than 
keep them as they are. We hould prefer to see them as swords- 
men rather than as riflemen; yet riflemen rather than as 

thi ll, but a caricature of the regulars. ‘“ It seems to be 
the general opinion,” writes ‘* Melton Mowbray,” “ tl our 
y ury Cav hould be armed with the br ech-loa ling rilled 
arbine, which will make good practice at 1000 yards; that they 
should mect for drill onee a month, net as regiment, but by 


that they should be exercised at a target, on foot and 


on horseback ; and that every man should be expected to bring 
his horse perfectly steady to stand fire, and that regiments should 
meet for field practice for one week twice in the year.” What- 
ever is done let it be done on system, and do not allow the fine 


| 
' available materials to be wasted for want of a few guiding prin- 
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ciples applicable to all corps. Consult Nolan, and above all | the surveyors. But certain facts are indisputable. The Great 
Jacob; get hints from the best Indian Irregulars, and then adapt | Eastern is the largest ship that ever has been builded ; its total 
what is found to the sturdy character of our countrymen and the cost must be now advancing far towards a million or more: 
circumstances of the time. This is a matter in which the Go- | the attention of the world has been challenged to the structure as 
vernment must act. If, at a crisis, we are without an effective a triumph of modern science, art, and commerce; and now we 
Irregular Cavalry, heavily will fall the responsibility on the | have these statements respecting its completeness, the materials 
shoulders of those who od neglect to provide in time an ample | used in some part of the fittings, the fitness for sea, the comfort, 








supply of that indispensable arm. | the safety! Whether the report of the surveyors is true or not, 
it is at all events stated that the Great Eastern, that triumph of 
ANALYSIS OF THE GREAT EASTERN, commercial enterprise, is in the condition described ; the most 


Comrne after the statements which we have already made as to | eminent commercial men do not scruple to proclaim this extraor- 
the kind of materials employed in the building of iron ships, and | dinary stultification of commercial intelligence, and multitudes 
as to the manner of getting up those new and important structures, | are ready to believe the story. Such is the condition to which 
the report of the surveyors appointed to examine the vessel be- | trade has brought itself in the endeavour to be too sharp for 
longing to the Great Ship Company affects us with something | traders. ’ c 
like a double surprise. For if we may say so, it is the more| Instead of sharing certain feelings of rather malicious gratifi- 
striking because it is devoid of novelty. We have for some | cation at this exposure, instead of hailing evidence which proves 
years past, as our readers know, been insisting upon the duty of that we have been ‘‘in the right,” and that some people haye 
stripping bare the deterioration which has taken place in the | been desperately in the wrong, we must declare that we receive 
ractice and material of trade. We have the satisfaction of | these disclosures with a feeling of the strongest regret. What- 
idievies that our readers impute that persevering endeavour on our | ever faults there may be in this person or in that, we cannot but 
own part to no malignant motive, to no desire of injuring any person | feel a strong compassion for men to whom, individually, conse- 
in his credit or interests, but, on the contrary, to the desire of re- | quences are thus brought home which really belong to “ the 
storing the best interests of trade itself, and of every person con- | system.” 
nected with it. We believe that adulteration, like the feeding | It has for some time been the custom to facilitate operations b 
upon bad food, however convenient it may be, however it may | making abatements in the apparent cost which cannot be made 
tempt by the apparent return of profits greater than those justi- | with safety. Either to cut down the amount of capital, or to save 
fied in the ordinary calculations of commerce, is in the long run | the apparent outlay and swell the apparent profits, traders have 
actually less a fraud upon the person who is intended to be the | encouraged a habit—and joint-stock traders have been amongst 
dupe than upon the duper. If three people cheat each other all | the greatest sinners in this respect—of reducing the sum which 
round, by cutting short the due allowance in a bargain, it is | ought to be allowed for “ verification,” or ‘‘ margin.” The 
evident that each man, while cheating his neighbour, has been | vice goes through every kind of trade. A sharp tradesman ima- 
cheated himself. He has spontaneously converted himself from | gined that he could save in tare and tret, or in waste, forgetting 
an honest man into a knave, to gain nothing by the tran- | that it is impossible always to keep subordinates so strictly to the 
saction, except the loss of character, of self-respect, and of the in- | mark, that the measurements eked out to each customer should 
fluence to protect his own rights. In the round of commercial | exactly tally with the wholesale weight, that the precise sum, 
frauds, the self-cheating is greater than the cheating by others ; | neither more nor less, should be allowed for paper and string in 
and this principle applies in every instance. But if we have been | packing, and in short that perfect precision could be secured in 
thus steadfastly engaged in the endeavour to expose malpractices, | every stage of a commercial operation. It may be done once or 
— if we have from time to time brought forward evidence to the | twice, or perhaps a dozen times; but the world must be brought 
truth of statements which we know had startled our readers when | to a much higher standard of intellectual precision before it can 
they were first made, we ourselves feel an astonishment at the | be done always; and by that time, perhaps, we shall neither pack 
new evidence which unexpectedly turns up, surprise at the un- | parcels in paper nor be slaves to the present bungling processes of 
broken continuity of the disclosures. We cannot refrain from a | trading operations. Meanwhile, if we do not wish to cheat our- 
sense of wonder at the absence of variety. We looked for a break | selves as well as our customers, we must continue to allow margi 
in the series, but each day brings us bad jokes in strict sequel, | for variations of many kinds. The = sharp trader begins by 
each worse than the other; and this last contribution from Holy- | affecting not to do so. If in practice he finds that he cannot 
head is amongst the most astonishing. perfectly work out his original intention, he must make the 
The following passages are from a sort of anticipatory report | failure to fall, not upon his own profit,—that would be irk- 
delivered by the surveyors to the Messrs. Leverson and Hawley on | some; not upon wages,—that might be difficult; not ostensibly 


behalf of the Great Ship Company. upon the customer, in the price,—that might “turn away 
“In her present state it would be imprudent to send her to sea on a | custom;” so he makes it fall upon the body of the thing in ne- 
lengthened voyage. gotiation. If it is a house that he has to build, it must be appa- 


‘“* We are unable at present to arrive at a definite opinion as to the cost of | rently of the size contracted for; it must not cost more. It must 
the works necessary for the completion of the ship in all respects in accor- | pe done in the appointed time. But he may make both ends 
dance with the contract. The amount must be ae large. We are fee . oPP : . y ° 

meet by using timber a little thinner, and running up his walls a 


unable to state the amount of damages consequent on the delay in sending | ** : . 4 / : is 
ier ta ane. ° . 7 _— little faster than is quite safe; and what with plaister and gild- 
‘* We may remark generally, that, with the exception of a few cabins, the | ing, a shaky house that may stand until it is finished, has been 


accommodations are by no means equal to the requirements of a first-class | made to pass for a substantial mansion. If the house is of the 
assenger steamer, such as Cunard’s line or the Royal West India| jing that goes to sea, the same process is available 
’ . 


— steamers, but are very inferior—materials, workmanship, and furni- Indeed, it has now been carried so far, that traders themselves 
** The decks are not tight, and a great deal of inferior material and work- begin to disbelieve in the commodities that are exhibited in the 
manship has been used in them.” market ; and although the greatest names in engineering, science, 
We subjoin some further passages from the ‘‘ general remarks | and trade shall have been assembled to witness the construction 
on the steamship Great Eastern.” of the greatest enterprise which the world has yet seen, still 


“‘The decks are of very inferior quality, and some of the planks are | ‘competent persons” sent to inspect the article make the kind of 
shaky and defective, not well fastened nor of sufficient thickness for a ship report which we have just quoted. A little more, and we may 


of her magnitude. ance 4 elves in face nemy, wi 

‘The beams are of great length, and in many parts wide spaced, and = — I pror ynae  g of pe seat ey oe — — 
evidently not sufficiently supported by pillars and carlings, nor connected | POW er that will not explode, and swords that break short at the 
throughout with each other and the bull of the ship. | hilt. 





** Additional strength is required in the large cargo compartments forward | 
and aft. A LADY. 

** Mooring bollards, leading chocks and blocks, pinracks, belaying pina, . . : . 
tensail bitts, ring and eye bolts, are generally insufficient in number, size, WE can now well believe that there are Indian ladies who object 
and fastenings. The joiners’ work, materials, furniture, and fittings are to the abolition of suttee as some are said to have done with great 
generally of an inferior description, and very slight; not at all of a first- | animation and a show of conservative reason, Abolish the 
class character. j funeral pile, and what becomes of ‘the family,” “the bonds of 

x The shafting to fore capstan very slight for its extreme length, and the society,” &e.? In this country the lady wears the funeral pile 
levers and shafts of the connecting and disconnecting gear of the capstan are ‘a her i ble fi d Stel ox 1 td ti 
already bent, and have given way through insufficiency around her in a portable form, and fatal examples of domestic 

_ Agee k:  teetiiesh ook or ‘lhe Small | eremati lished he living subject, have t all 

“The steering gear is insufficient, and no spare tiller (of wood). Small | Cremation, accomplished on the living su ject, have not at a 
rudder pendants must be fitted. checked the fashion. There are some, indeed, who would prefer 

ag: , ee “taf - seeigigy ’ ‘ ; 

** There is no steam power for steering, as required in the contract, nor | the crinoline without the cremation; and accomplished chemists 
gage winches at hatchways. ‘Ther no seam powcr {cui Pures. | have been engaged in diseovering whether it were not possible to 

srew & S ee sed, i 2 ne Lo. 8 hice “arg F . .n ot . . : 1 . 
stores will be quite inaccessible. A substantial protection should be made, n nder muslin and other materials incombustible, The expansive 
crinoline, however, is but the humblest and simplest type of the 





so as to prevent danger when in motion. ae ¥ i ) p - 

‘‘ The five funnels require particular attention to have a sufficient ‘ clear- | fashion which now prevails, and which spans the Atlantic ; for it 

ance’ at the decks and woodwork, to obviate the danger from fire to which | is a mistake to suppose that ladylike England or frivolous France 

they — ee ie ER. oe ss Sidi ebieinestll aes ti tn tn at is alone in an ostentatious extravagance of wardrobe. Repub- 
» waste steam al sipes are not secured so as » safe | 3. eer ; ; ; - 

at sea oe ee ee euneg soas soe“ lican America is quite as vulgar in this fashion ; and the nou- 

“The funnels are only stayed to the combings, and are insecure and | Veaux riches of Cuba vie with their rivals in every part of the 


| world. A New York journal gives us a bridal wardrobe estimated 
! at the cost of 13,400 dollars. The bill of fair will not bear 
| abridgment or description, so here it is— 

| One blue silk, ruffled te the waist; one green and white double skirt, 
| trimmed with black lace; one light blue silk chintz, flowers down the 
skirt, trimmed with deep fringe to match; one steel-coloured silk, with 
a velvet flowers, trimmed with wide bands of purple velvet, edged with 
lack lace; a surplus waist trimmed to match the skirt; one Swiss dress, 


dangerous.” 

We have no means of ascertaining how far this report is con- 
clusive or final; we do not know what context might be brought 
forward to explain it away; we cannot tell to what extent it 
amounts to a judgment upon the ship, how far it affects any of 
the persons concerned, or what the expense involved in the de- 
lays, in the alterations, or in the other contingencies suggested by 
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the skirt formed with clusters of ruffles and tucks, the waist to match; one 
white Swiss muslin dress, five flounces, edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace ; one white Swiss dress skirt, with three flounces, three ruftles on each 
flounce, pink riband underneath ; one Swiss dress tucked to the waist; six 
dresses of poplin, merino, and Ottoman velvet; eighteen street dresses, of 
rich, plain, and figured silks, double skirt and two flounces; also moire 
antique, made in the newest and most fashionable style; twelve afternoon 
dresses, consisting of grenadines, organdies, and tissue, all varied in styles 
of making; twelve evening dresses, one _ embossed velvet, trimmed 
with the richest point de Venise; one white silk tunic dress, skirt em- 
proidered and trimmed with blonde lace; one pearl-coloured silk, double 
skirt, with bouquets of embossed velvet ; three white crape dresses, orna- 
mented with bunches of raised flowers; three white tulle dresses, with co- 
loured polka spots of floss silk, to be worn over white silk skirts ; six dinner 
dresses, one white silk embroidered with gold; one pink moire antique, 
very elegant side stripes ; one blue silk, with lace flounces; one amber silk, 
with black lace, tunic dress; one black moire antique, trimmed with velvet 
and lace; one white moire antique, with puttings of illusion, and the 
sleeves made in Princess Clothilde style; twelve muslin dresses, made 
with flounces and simple ruffles; three riding habits, one black Canton 
crape, trimmed with velvet buttons; one green merino, English style ; 
one black cloth, trimmed with velvet; three opera cloaks, one white 
merino double cape, elegantly embroidered and trimmed with rich tas- 
sels; one white cashmere, trimmed with blue and white plaid plush ; one 
grenadine, with riband quilling ; twenty-four pairs of varied coloured satin 
slippers, richly embroidered ; twelve paire of white satin and kid slippers, 
plain ; twelve pairs of white satin and kid slippers, trimmed with riband ; 
six pairs of mouse-embroidered slippers, one pair of kid India mouse, em- 
broidered ; one green and gray chenille, embroidered ; one purple and black 
silk, embroidered ; two pairs of brown Morocco plain French, all made a la 
Turque ; six pairs of slippers, variously embroidered in various colours for 
the toilet; twelve pairs of silk and satin Francais, dress, habit, and walking 
gaiters; six pairs of walking and winter gaiters, double soles ; six street 
bonnets, made of the most recherché Swiss straws, trimmed with handsome 
riband; one opera bonnet, made of white lace and long fancy marabout 
feathers ; one black and white royal velvet bonnet, trimmed with cluster of 
pink roses, intermingled with black velvet leaves; six rich head-dresses, 
consisting of chenille, pearl and gold, and other rich materials; six sets of 
hairpins, of coral, turquoise, pearl and gold ornaments ; six brettel capes of 
white tulle, trimmed in various styles of fancy velvet, chenille, and riband ; 
one Bruxelles point appliqué cape, trimmed with puftings of illusion and 
riband ; one dozen of French embroidered handkerchiefs, with initials richly 
embroidered in the corner ; one dozen of real point lace handkerchiefs ; one 
dozen of guipure lace handkerchiefs ; one dozen of pineapple handkerchiefs, 
embroidered and trimmed with lace ; one dozen of fancy illusion sleeves for 
evening dresses, made flowing 4 la favorite; two dozens of glove tops to 
match sleeves; one pair of glove tops of point d’Alengon, trimmed with 
orange blossoms ; six sets of fancy wristlets, made of velvet and laces; six 
French parasols, made of the most magnificent embossed velvet, with rich 
Chinoise carved handles; also three coquette parasols, simple and elegant ; 
twelve pairs of open-worked and embroidered China silk hose ; twenty-four 
pairs plain silk hose; twelve pairs Balmoral hose; twelve pairs of Paris 
thread hose, open-worked; twelve pairs of Paris thread hose, plain ; 
twenty-four pairs of rich French embroidered elastics; twelve pairs 
of China silk under-vests; twelve dozens of French kid gloves, of 
various colours; twelve pairs of gauntlets, buckskin and kid; twelve 
pairs of travelling’ gloves, gauntlet tops. The trousseau lace dress 
was the exact pattern of that used by the Princess Clothilde at the selection 
of the Empress Eugénie, having been reproduced in Europe expressly for 
this occasion, The lace is point plat, point aiguille, Chantilly, and Brussels 
—in fact, a combination of the most valuable lace known. Among the hand- 
kerchiefs were two of point d’Alengon lace, valued at 200 dollars each, and 
one Valenciennes, worth 250 dollars, the richest ever imported.” 

Cuba, indeed, is still behind Paris; where it is now the eti- 
yn to wear not less than four grandes toilettes in the course of 

eday; and it is estimated that a lady, with two daughters, 
would thus require, at a single evening party, dresses worth 
nearly a thousand francs. 

But nothing of all this ought to astonish us in England, where, 
even some years back, we learned that it was not uncommon for a 
young lady to find a thousand a year barely sufficient to keep her 
wardrobe in decent order. The fact is, that the English lady has 
become an extensive manufacture,—rather, we might say, an 
edifice. ‘‘ Houses and churches are to her but geese and turkeys,” 
if not in the magnitude at least in the elaboration of their design. 
The Court of Common Pleas supplies us this week with another 
bill of fair, and a very instructive bill it is. 





In May last a gentleman of good position was married to the 
daughter of oahu who resided in Piccadilly. In July the bride 
had to attend a ball, and of course it was necessary that she | 
should have a ball dress. Application was made to Mesdames 
Lewis and Cooper, who are court milliners in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square; and there the bride ordered a ball dress, not 
only for herself, but for her sister, At the same time the fair 
lady ordered a magnificent steel dress petticoat. The dress and 
the petticoat were sent home, approved, and much admired. In 
the same month of July, unhappily,—so constantly in this life do 
mournful accidents mingle with the gayest, —a puinful event 
occurred in the family, and Miss Lewis received this note— 

“‘ Kindly come at once, as I have some important orders to issue which | 
must be executed immediately. My poor dearly loved sister has been sum- 
moned from this world of care.”’ 

This imperative summons was obeyed, and the consequence 
was an extensive order for mourning dresses. Some other saueed 
dresses which had already been ordered were sold, for the season 
Was over, at an abated sum; for which credit was given to the 
lady in the account. At last a bill was sent in, a bill in- 
volving the external interests of the bride, of one or more of 
her sisters, and of her mother. But the amount, rising to the 
figure of 95/. 10s. Gd., the husband of the lady in chief demur- 
red ; he paid 50/. into court, and declared himself not indebted 
beyond that sum. There does not appear to have been any 
dispute as to the authority of the lady’s relatives; the whole 
om lay in the reasonableness of the charge. That the 

resses were not extravagant in their proportions appears from 
the fact stated by Miss Lewis, that when a took some of them | 
home to show her customer, they proved to be not long enough 





nor full enough. The ball dress which was ordered cost 10/, 10s. 
—not a large sum. It was very nearly twelve yards in cireum- 
ference, There was also an extra full k slip belonging to the 
petticoat, 1/. 9s. 6d. ‘* What,” asked Mr. Honyman, “ was 
the book slip belonging to the petticoat?” Miss Lewis answered, 
“The crinoline, if = will enter into the mysteries ; it is to hide 
the steel hoops.” The more we anatomize the phenomenon, the 
more surprising do our discoveries become. When the naturalist 
catches a “‘ demoiselle,” and subjects it, under the microscope, to 
the dissecting knife, he finds in it, if not exactly the same strue- 
ture as that of higher animals, still the most wonderful compli- 
cation of organs, arteries, and nerves. There are, however, some 
creatures in which the animal itself is but a small and not readily 
discovered fraction of the structure which appears to the eye; 
these are usually very low in the scale of the creation, and the 
demoiselle which was under anatomy by Mr. Honyman in his 
clinical lecture before the Court of Common Pleas appears to have 
been an analogue of coralline rather than an insect. Beneath 
the full book slip was an exo-skeleton of steel hoops, price 
1/. 5s. 6d.—a price which the dressmaker declared to be “ quite 
reasonable,” and we can well understand that it was so. Mr. 
Honyman now grew nervous, and was “afraid to mention an 
article” that cost 3s. 6d. “Is that reasonable?” he asked. 
Miss Lewis, more intrepid, looked at her bill and replied, “A 
steel bustle, 3s. 6d. ; quite so.” The anatomy of the bill, and 
financially of the demoiselle, proceeded until at last it was dis- 
covered that the Court could not of itself settle questions so ex- 
tremely complicated ; and the case was deferred for the Master— 
this does not appear to be the husband—to decide the matter in 
difference between the parties. 

Imagine the Master thus appointed to decide in detail the affairs 
of the toilette! It is a fine practical satire on that false philo- 
sophy which makes women spoil themselves. For the greatest 
waste, after all, is in their own attractions. Look down any 
gallery of costume, from time immemorial, and see if the most 
graceful garb, that which best sets forth the womanly graces, of 
form, carriage, or expression, is not the very opposite of this mad 
millinery which disguises the angel under a heap of manufacture ? 
It is to waive the sweet competition of the Graces, in order toa 
wretched competition of the purse, for the benefit solely of others’ 
lucre. When did you ever see the Paphian Goddess, or Hebe, 
or Helen, or any heroine of tale, in prose or verse, imprisoned in 
~— or crinoline. ‘So stands not the statue that enchants the 
world,” 

THE GARDENS OF THE MILLION, 

THERE has been a revolution in Hyde Park by no means so pro- 
mising as that which is going on in Italy. When Sir Benjamin Hall 
was First Commissioner of Works many improvements were made 
in the Metropolitan Parks in sequel to those which had been car- 
ried on by Lord Carlisle, Lord Lincoln, and Lord John Manners, 
and amongst the latest touches to the picture were plantations of 
trees, shrubs and flowers intermixed. In Hyde Park there was 
such a plantation from the Marble Arch to Stanhope Gate, and in 
the Green Park all along Piccadilly. Many of the aggrieved 
public at once made their appeal to the English Court of Cassa- 
tion—the Zimes—strongly protesting against the spoliation. 
These complaints drew forth something like an explanation from 
Mr. Mann, Superintendent of St. James’s, the Green, and Hyde 
Parks, and Kensington Gardens, 

‘* When Lord Llanover was First Commissioner of Works the ground in 
question was laid out and a walk was formed ; the ground was then plan 
with deciduous and evergreen shrubs, and a number of young trees were 
placed there to be reared until they were ready for transplantation into other 
parts of the Park; some annuals were also sown here and there among the 
shrubs. While Lord John Manners was First Commissioner of Works some 
flowering plants were introduced in numbers along the borders. Since then 
a considerable quantity of verbenas, geraniums, &c., have been added. It 
was found that the deciduous and evergreen shrubs thrived so ill, and so 
many objections were made to the mixture of shrubs and flowers, that it was 
determined to remove the shrubs, and my instructions have been to supply 
their place with flowering plants, making the centre of the beds similar to 
what the borders were last summer. These plants will not, of course, be 
put into the ground until the spring of next year. 

“With regard to the trees, two rows of trees remain untouched, and those 
only have been xemoved which, as I have before said, were planted there 
for nursery purposes.” 

By whom were the objections made? The only authority has 
been brought forward by a “ Lover of Flowers,” in the 7imes,— 
the opinion of Sir Joseph Paxton, expressed in the House of 
Commons when the votes were last taken for the Royal Parks— 

‘“‘ Namely, that ‘ parks’ should be nothing but ‘ grass and trees,’ and that 
‘ flower borders’ had no business there. Possibly also he may have felt the 
foree of the complaint made by Sir Joseph Paxton on the same occasion— 
viz., ‘that the Parks and Kew Gardens were becoming formidable rivals to 
the Crystal Palace ;’ that they were properly ‘ parks,’ and not ‘flower gar- 
dens ;’ and that if people wanted to enjoy flowers, where could they do 80 
better than at the Crystal Palace? If this be so, Sir, then, in the name of 


| those who have neither leisure nor money to be continually strolling about 


the beautiful grounds of Sir Joseph’s creation, I protest against any further 
destruction of the flower gardens in our Parks.” 

There are rivals whose influence tends to benefit those who are 
rivalled. To extend, or rather to restore the natural love of 
flowers is not likely to have any injurious effect on the Crystal 
Palace. Besides, with all our value for that institution, we do 
not know why the Parks at Bayswater and Kensington should be 
kept down to benefit Sydenham. At all events, there is no such 
law of protection in force to control the Office of Works. The 
great fact is that the Londoner, in common with most of his 
species, has a natural attachment to shrubs and flowers, It has 
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been said that there is no street in London in which or from 
which you may not see green even in the heart of the City, and 
the assertion is more like the truth than many would suppose. 
The keepers of the shops and stands in the centre avenue of 
Covent Garden Market could give good evidence as to the num- 
bers who select that path in order to have even a passing sight 
of the flowers. But, in fact, the public flower gardens which 
have been thrown open to the million gratuitously supply the | 
most touching testimony to the way in which the considerate in- | 
dulgence has been appreciated. The humblest workman from the 
back streets of London, the most abandoned wanderer, and the 
raggedest of gamins, stand equally unconvicted of stealing or 
destroying the flowers. 

If the shrubs and flowers did not thrive, they must have been 
badly selected or the soil must be badly compounded, and in either | 
case the responsibility falls upon the practical administrator. | 
Neither Mr, J. Mann, nor even Sir Joseph Paxton, will convince | 
us that flowers cannot grow among trees, even in London. As 
to the metropolitan atmosphere, though it is not the best we | 
should choose for horticultural purposes, it will still serve. The 
London squares, which supply to the Londoner the only intima- 
tion of the changing seasons, are witnesses at once that flowers | 
will stand the London air, and will bear mixture with trees and 
shrubs. As to the admixture with trees, whose roots are said to 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


hinder the growth of flowers, the objection does not apply. The 
trees take root deep beneath the surface, the annuals strike their 
roots only an inch or two down, and there is plenty of nourish- | 
ment for both. If Mr. Mann doubts the statement on our au- 
thority, let him wander into any suburban lane or wood and be 
convinced, 

It is quite true that under the shade of trees flowers do not at- 
tain their greatest development and brillianey, and that some | 
will not grow at all in such situations. Some, on the other hand, 
covet the shady retreat. Here for instance is a list comprising 
not afew of the most beautiful—the celandine, primrose, blue- 
bell, daffodil, anemone, snowdrop, and conyolyulus ; the buttercup, 
that, as Wordsworth says, 

* will be scen 
Whether we will or no ;”’ 
and the daisy, the ‘‘ Poct’s darling,” the ‘ unassuming common- 
place of Nature.” 

And if the stars of the woody glade do not burst into the 
splendour of the suns that illawine the open garden, so much the 
better, the artist student of Nature would say. It contributes 
to the breadth of light and shade,—which Nature understands | 
quite as well as the painter,—if the colours are more brilliant in the 
open part of the picture, more subdued in the shady portion, At 
all events, the natural scene needs an undergrowth of shrubbery, 
herbage, and flowers, in order to its completeness ; and if the 
blessing of floral beauty is bestowed in its richest form upon the 
rustic or upon the lordly owner of sunny “grounds,” it is only 
the more needed by the prisoner of the town. 

*¢ Ev’n in the stifling bosom of the town 
A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor ; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade, or valerian, grace the spot 
He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 
That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear, 
Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole.” 

If, as the statesman told Queen Anne, it would cost “three 
crowns” to enclose the Parks, the statesmen in more recent times 
have observed, e converso, that there is no corrective of the dis- 
contented influences which have lately gone by the nickname of 
** chartism” so direct and effectual as to extend to the humbler 
classes the more refined luxuries once monopolized by the rich. | 
Who can tell how many a crude opinion has been coneciliated by 
the mute controversy of the picture gallery frecly thrown open ? | 
And a Poet Laureate informs us, oflicially, that from a singh 
flower, his “‘ darling,” many a lesson is to be gathered— 

* A hundred times by rock or bower, 

Ere thus I have lain couched an hour, 

Have I derived from thy sweet power . 
Some apprehension ; 

Some steady love ; some brief delight; 

Some memory that had taken flight ; 

Some chime of fancy wrong or right; 
Or stray invention.” 


A SINF Qva Non.—If any of my readers were ever fortunate enough to 
hear Mr. Clay tell the following story, they can never forget the inimitabl: 
grace and humour with which it was done. ** While I was abroad, labour- 
ing to arrange the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, there appeared a report ot 
the negotiations or letters relative thereto, and several quotations from my 
remarks or letters, touching certain stipulations in the Treaty, reached Ken- 
tucky, and were read by my constituents. Among them, was an old fellow 
who went by the nickname of ‘Old Sandusky.’ He was reading one of 
these letters one evening, at a near resort, to a small colleetion of the neigh- 
bours. As he read on, he came across the sentence, ‘ This must be deemed 
a sine quanon.’ ‘What's a sine qua non?’ said a half-dozen bystanders. 
‘Old Sandusky’ was a little bothered at first, but his good sense and natural 
shrewdness was fully equal to a mastery of the Latin. ‘*Sine—qua—non?’ | 


non is three islands in Passamaquoddy Bay, and Harry Clay is the last man 
to give them up! No sine qua non, no treaty, he says; and he'll stick to 
it!’ ’? You should have seen the laughing eye, the change in the speaker's 
voice and manner, to understand the electric eifect the story had upon his 
hearers.— Zen Years of Preacher- Lift ° , 





| 


| of Indian Government. 


|} matter, 
| is a vigorous sketch of the administration of Lord Iardinge and 


of nearly ten years now intervenes, 
mutiny. 


BOOKS. 


THE ESSAYS OF SIR HENRY LAWRENCE,* 
Permars the greatest loss India, and, through India, England 





| sustained in the rebellion and war of 1857-8 was the loss of Sir 


Henry Lawrence. Many dic’ who had done well; many whose 
acts and characters gave promis of still better things fell in that 
fatal period ; but few who had done so well, and none whose ri 

experience aud indefatigable vigour would have been equal to the 
great work of building on the ruins of the mutiny a solider and 
wiser system of civil and military government. For in Sir Hen 

Lawrence we lost the only known man strong enough and gentle 


| enough to have taken the highest post in our great dependency 


with almost the certainty of success. No man living in India in 
the spring of 1857 was more fully alive to the virtues and defects 
No man had shown a greater power of 
mastering difficulties by wise, strong, yet gentle action, In him- 
self Sir Henry combined the soldier and civilian in a very high 
degree ; and was not less alive to the weak points of the one than 
of the other. He had sympathies, wide and deep, and could 
therefore touch men through their affections. His mind was of 
great capacity, he saw the relations of cause and effect more dis- 
tinctly than most men ; he could therefore appeal to their reason, 
and generate new convictions in the minds of those capable of 
having convictions, And when he saw the right clearly before 


| him, and found reason and affeetion powerless before stupidity 


and callousness, he was robust enough to apply force, the last 
argument to which a great soldier-statesman will ever resort. In 
Sir Henry Lawrence we lost, therefore, one who would have been 
a legitimate representative of Queen Victoria in her oriental 
dominions, because in him were united those qualities which give 
a man the best right to rule over his fellows ; and, had he sur- 
vived, we much question whether the energetic expression of 
public and private opinion would not have insisted on his appoint- 
ment to the Viceroyship of British India. 

He is gone, and yain is all lamentation. He has left behind 
him a handsome monument of deeds whereon his reputation stands 
like the statue on the pedestal. He has left behind him, also, the 
next best thing to deeds—words, sometimes eloquent, always 
sensible, and often wise. In the midst of the cares of govern- 
ment he found time to take part in the political and military dis- 
cussions of the day, entering into the public arena, and setting 
forth his views and opinions through the medium of the Culeutta 
Revicw., From time to time we have read the essays he published 
therein, in part or whole, and from time to time portions of them 


| have been doled out to the public to support this and that argu- 
; ment, and they have told heavily in the seale. 


That section of 
the publie which takes an interest in the welfare of India, and it 


' isnow larger than formerly, will eagerly welcome the present collec- 


tion of Essays reprinted from the Calcutta Review, They are six in 
number. ‘The first in the series was written in 1844, and treats 
of the military defence of our Indian Empire. The second and 
third bear the date of the next year, and deal with political 
; of great moment—Oude and the Mahrattas. The fourth 


a vindication of that statesman; it was penned in 1847. A gap 
} We are on the eve of the 
‘The trials and sufferings of our army in the Crimea, as 
we all know, gave a stimulus to military reformation on all sides, 
and especial attention was called by Jacob and others to the 
state of the Bengal army. In 1855-6 and in 1856 Sir Henry 
Lawrence penned two essays on this vital question ; essays re- 
markable, not less for insight into the grave defects of the Bengal 
system, than for the remedies they suggest. The next year the 
merits of the army could no longer support the defeets ; the whole 
institution dissolved in anarchy; and one of its earliest victims 
was he who had been its just, but generous critic. And it is sad 
to reflect that had the military reforms advocated by Lawrence in 
1844 been adopted, we should probably not have had the mutiny 
of 1857. 

For in 1844, Lawrence saw that the strength of the army did 


not depend on numbers but eflicieney ; a truism which all will 


admit, but how few really and fully comprehend. He saw the 
defcets in the practical education of European officers ; he saw the 
absurdities and dangers of the system of promoting Native oflicers, 
so old and stupid, that they were an incumbrance in war, and 
had nothing to do in peace but brood over their position, while 
men of better parts were fretting their hearts out in the ranks, or 
seeking amvung the Native princes the position they were de- 
barred from filling in our own army. He saw that our Sepoys 
came too much from the same parts of the country; that there 
was too much clanship among them; that they were liable to be 
misled by designing Brahmins. He wrote, ‘there is no doubt that 
whatever danger may threaten us in India, the greatest is from 
our own troops.” And here we may quote a passage which ap- 
plies to our British army now as much as it applied to the Bengal 
force in 1844, 

“Tf commanders cannot manage their regiments, they should be re- 
moved from them, and that quickly, before their corps are irremediably 
destroyed. How much better would it be to pension, and to send to Eng- 


| land, such men as we have in command of some corps, than to allow them 


to remain a day at the head of a regiment to set a bad example to their men. 


| We could, at this moment, point out more than one commander answering 
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our description, and we would seriously eall the attention of thosein high 
Jaces to the injury that even one such officer may commit. He may drive 
a thousand men into discontent, and that thousand may corrupt many thou- 
sands—and all this may be done by a man without any positive evil in him ; 
but simply because he is not a soldier, has not the feelings of a soldier ; 
frets the men one day, neglects them the next: and is known by them all 

to care for nothing beyond his personal interests and his own hisab-kitab, 
Sir Henry saw through the boasted Irregular Horse sys- 
tem; not the system developed in Seinde, but the system 
developed in Bengal; pointed out the fatal defects of the latter, 
and at once recognized the superiority of the former. 
he forget, in his zeal to improve the defective Native army, 
to criticize with a kindly severity the European troops. ‘ How 
little is done,” he writes in 1844, “ or at least low much more 
might be done, for the comfort and happiness of the men, and by 
the saving of their lives, for the pocket of the Government.” He 
desired to post them in the hills, to give them healthy employ- 


make them good men and therefore good soldiers; and he dis- 
tinctly saw the only agency whereby good soldiers can be made. 
In one of his eloquent passages he says— 

“ We do not judge the European soldier harshly, when we say that the ave- 
rage standard of barrack morality is very low, for we « heerfully admit, at 
the same time, that the temptations to excess are great ; the inducements to 
good conduct small; the checks wholly insufficient. It would be a wonder 
of wonders, if, neglected as he is, the European soldier were to occupy a 
higher place in the scale of Christian morality, but whatever he may have 
to answer for, it is almost beyond denial that the responsibilities of the 
officer are far greater than his own. The soldier's sins of commission are 
not so heavy as the officer’s sins of omission, from which they are the direct 
emanations. The moral character of a regiment, be it good or bad, fairly 
reflects the amount of interest taken by the officers in the well-being of 
theirmen. The soldier wanders out of garrison or cantonment and commits 
excesses abroad, because he has no inducements to remain within the pre- 
cinets of the barrack square. He goes abroad in search of amusement— 
and he finds not amusement but excitement ; he makes his way to the vil- 
lage toddy-shop, or to the punc}i-house ; he secks other hawnts of vice; and 
when both money and credit are gone, perhaps he takes to the high road, 
This would not happen, if regimental officers really did their duty to their 
men. It is not merely the duty ef an officer to attend parade, to manceuvre 
acompary or regiment, to mount guard, to sanction promotions, to sce the 
pay issued, to sign monthly returns, and to wear a coat with a standing 
collar. The officer has higher duties to perform ; a duty to his Sovereign ; 
aduty to his neighbour; a duty to his God, not to be discharged by the 
simple observance of these military formalities, He stands in loco paren- 
tis; he is the father of his men; his treatment of them should be such as 
to call forth their reverence and affection; and incite in them a strong 
feeling of shame on being detected by him in the commission of unworthy 
actions. It is his duty to study their characters ; to interest himself in 
their pursuits; to enhance their comforts; to asssist and to encourage, 
with counsel and with praise, every good effort ; to extend his sympathy to 
them in distress; to console them in affliction—to show by every means in 
his power, that though exiles from home and aliens from their kindred, they 
have yet a friend upon earth, who will not desert them. These are the 
duties of the ofiicer—and duties too which cannot be performed without an 
abundant recompense. There are many idle, good-hearted, do-nothing 
officers, who find the day too long, complain of the country and the climate, 
are devoured with ennui, and living between exeiteme 
haps, in time sink into hypochondriasis—but whe if they were to 
follow our advice, tendered not arrogantly but affectionately, find that they 
had discovered a new pleasure; that a glory had sprung up in a shady 
place ; that the day was never too long, the climate never too oppressive ; 
that at their up-rising and their down-sitting serenity and cheerfulness 
were ever present—that in short they had begun a new life, as different 
from that out of which they had emerged, as the sunshine on the hill-top 
from the gloom in the abyss. Some may smile may sneer- 
may acknowledge the truth dimly and forget it, To ail we have one answer 
to give, couched in two very short words—7Z7y #.” 

Esicient commanders for regiments—no incapables—was his 
ery alike in 1844 and 1856, The same system had gone on, 
Some good had been done but not enough; and if we pass at once 
from 1844 to 1856, we shall see how earnest the writer had become. 
In 1844 he points out defects and suggests remedies. 
implores the authorities to amend in time. The style is keener, 
closer, more fervid. The exhortations it embodied came too late 
for the India of 1857; but they are not too late for the India, nor 
We may say the England, of 1859, Good commanding officers ! 
We want them as much as the Indian army did. We, too, want 
to do away with ‘ adjutants’ regiments.” We, too, have routine 
and incapacity to overcome. Listen to Lawrence and apply the 











sonic sonic 


lesson. 

“Genius is heaven-born. Strategy, tactics, and all else must give way 
on occasion. A general must wnderstand rules and principles, but not be 
the slave of them. Neither rules nor principles require the term of a life to 
learn. Ife must have mora d physical courage, and ready aptitude to 
apply his resources. Th qualification re somewhat akin to genius, 
They are te be cultivated, though not to the best advantage under dry rou- 


India Governm 


tine. The nt has seldom the power of selection from 
generals who have commanded divisions, It is limited to select between 
commanders of regiments, and men who, like Generals Patrick Grant and 


Cheape, and Cok nels Tucker and Birch, 1] 
never led a regiment into action, but 
the selection may extended to atl 


_ as soldiers, but afterwards employed as 
wardes’, Lakes, Bechers, and Nivcl us of India ; 
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Raglans, and Cathearts of the Royal Army . 

‘ew soldiers in India have witnessed much strategy ; but many have wit- 
nessed the failure of tactics in the presence of tl wey, aye, and every 
ay witness it on their own] rounds, when ‘ adjutants’ regiments 
in the hands of routine lieutena onels and majors, even though the y 
may ‘have never been on leave for a day for thirty years,’ are clubbed up 
and tortured in every conceivable way. [The men who never go on leave 
are not the best officers, All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.] 


The card system fi 
expected to reflect 


s. The m 





inwho nercer reflected in his life cannot be 

an emergency. An inequality or contraction of 
ground puts him out; the une x per ted appearance of a crabbed brigadier 
flusters him; the whirlwind rush of a Sir Charles Napier down the line, 
frightens him out of his sen es; cards, manuals, catechisms, and all other 


ps are forgotten, and the unhappy field officeris like ‘a babe in a wood,’ 





Nor did | 


| cers who were soldiers ouly in name, 


Seer . ; : - 
| by fate from the fetters of regulation and routine. 


| all. 


He loses his senses, and is alike the laughing stock of his sable soldiers, and 
of his younger countrymen. Is such a man,—and there are scores of them, 
—the fitting leader of a brigade through the Bolan or the Khybur ; up the 
Persian Gulf, or to China or Burmah? Yet they are the men so sent, 
daily so selected. Can such men be expected to preserve their senses in the 
presence of the enemy ? That such men have not lost armies is no fault of 
the present system, but is attributable to the courage and skill of subor- 
dinates, and to the Ikbal of the company. But let not Providence be too 
long tempted, Rome lost her legions when commanded by generals who 
were soldiers only in name.”’ . 

These words were almost prophetic, Providence was tempted 
too long, and England lost her legions when commanded by offi- 
But if we lost our legions 
we more than retricved our name, vindicated the superiority of 
race, and showed what European energy could do when released 
But at what a 


fearful cost! Setting aside all higher considerations, how much 


: : - J | cheaper would prevention have been than,cure. 
ments, to improve their barracks, to educate their children, to | I S 


We might go on quoting passage after passage from these noble 
essays illustrative of the foresight, ample benevolence, and politi- 
eal wisdom of Sir Henry Lawrence. But there is not room for 
We conclude with an extract which displays the chivalric 
and ungrudging nature of the man, who was as prompt to recog- 
nize the merits of others as he was always silent respecting his 
own. For this purpose we might have selected a passage refer- 
ring to the Bayard of India, the noble Outram. But while Out- 


| ram lives honoured, as he deserves, John Jacob, now dead, was 


not honoured in life as he deserved to be. It is, indeed, not the 


| least of Sir Henry Lawrence’s claims to our affectionate admira- 


tion that he was so ready to appreciate contemporary worth; and 
it would not be possible to pay anyone a higher tribute than is 
paid by Sir Henry Lawrence to John Jacob in the following passage. 
After speaking of the Native soldier, and the discipline suited to 


| him, Sir Henry says— 


‘“* The European soldier is a different creature, and requires a sjricter 
discipline. The day of great severity has happily passed away; the day 
when the remedy for every error was the lash, it ne law of kindness has 
however yet to be tried. Let British soldiers be dealt with as reasonable 
beings. Relieve them from espionage, keep them strictly to their duty, 
but let them have all reasonable indulgence when off duty. Let Jacob's 
scheme be tried with European soldiers, as with Native horsemen, with 
rifles, and with cannon. We are glad again to quote Jacob's words— 

“* The attempt to govern English soldiers by fear of bodily pain is as wise aa is 
the cramping of owr men's bodies by absurd clothing and accoutrements, .. . Ap- 
peal to the highest and noblest faculties of man.’ 

** Jacob thinks that fifty thousand élite English peasantry and yeoman 
in the ranks, treated, and trained, and armed on rational principles, ‘ would 
be a match for a world in arms.’ Again we go very far with Colonel Jacob, 


| and heartily wish he were ‘the Lord Panmure’ of India,” 


t und reaction, per- | 


Would that Sir Henry had lived to be Governor-General of 
India, and that John Jacob had lived to be, not his Lord Pan- 
mure, but his Sidney Herbert. 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, LEGISLATION AND GOVERNMENT,* 

A uskruL Manual of the English Constitution, from its rise and 
progress to its maturity, and most recent modification, originating 
in a lecture delivered in 1854, has now been given to the public 


| by Mr. Rowland, after a well-spent retirement of three years 


In 1856 he | 


| viee, 


from the profession of the Law. It may be briefly defined asa 
legal history of England. In its plan it follows the course of our 
Parliamentary career and legislation. In the earlier periods those 
events and circumstances are selected for narration which elu- 
cidate constitutional progress, but in describing the reigns of the 
Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns, the history has been expanded in 
order to give some idea of the nature of the struggle, and the mo- 
tives and conduct of the contending powers. In treating the Con- 
stitution, both as Civil and Ecclesiastical, Mr. Rowland conceives 
himself justified by the fact that the progress of Civil Government 
and Legislation in a great degree depended ‘“‘on the prevailing 
Ecclesiastical policy of the Sovereign or the Parliament.” He 
shows that from the time of Henry II. to that of Henry VIL, 
frequent protests had been made against the ‘ annoyances of 
Rome,” or the power of the Church by the Kings of England, 
notably by Edward 1., Edward III., Richard I1., and Henry 1V. 
The relation of the Church to the State, however, in the old feudal 
times, is not perhaps very philosophically estimated. 

The treatise begins with a short sketch of the principles of the 
English Constitution and a notice of the Anglo-Saxon polity. The 
division of the kingdom into shires, often attributed to King Al- 
fred, was really of more ancient date. Trial by jury ‘ was not 
introduced until after the Conquest.” The Government was then 
a monarchy, controlled by the aristocracy of the Wittena-Gemote, 
and of the Earls and higher nobility. The feudal system, with 
its consequents, Parliamentary representation, the law of landed 
property, and that of primogeniture, was founded by William I. 
All land, lay and Chureh alike, was held by military ser- 
Those who held directly of the King were tenants in chief: 
and from the words in the act of homage by which each declared 
himself to be the man, homme, or in law Latin, bato, of the 
King, they acquired the appellation of barones. They were a 
military hereditary aristocracy ranking next to the bishops and 
abbots, and haying the exclusive right of attending the King’s 
Court. Till the reign of Edward III. Baron was the only title of 


| nobility, except that of earl, an official dignity connected with 


the counties. The first duke created in England was Edward the 
Black Prince, on whom his father conferred the title of Duke of 
Cornwall. Richard II. introduced that of Marquis, and Henry VI. 
that of Viscount. Though the Conquest placed monarchy in the 

* A Manual of the English Constitution ; with a review of its Rise, Growth, and 
Present State. By David Rowland, Published by Murray. 
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ascendant, ‘‘ the genius of the Saxon polity could not be repressed, 
and the aristocratic principle gradually assumed a controlling in- 
fluence.” 
Charters of Liberties, one perhaps from the Conqueror himself, 
one from Henry I., two from Stephen, while from John came the 
Great Charter, the issue of the long struggle of the Barons with 
the Norman Kings, which was not however established as settled 
law until eighty-five years of contest had elapsed. 

After analyzing this noteworthy document, Mr. Rowland de- 
scribes the rise of the representative system, and its triumphant 
inauguration by Simon de Montfort, 1265. ‘(In the Parliament 
held at Gloucester in 1407, we find the Constitution of Parliament 
finally settling into its present form.” The progress of the 
Statute Law during a period of one hundred and eighty-eight 
_ (1295—1483), independently of the rise and growth of Par- 

iamentary procedure and privilege, the machinery for the ad- 
ministration of the law provided in the courts of justice, and the 
statutes passed to give effect to the advancing constitution, form 
the subject matter of the two next chapters. Under Edward III. 
Magna Charta was confirmed; the Exchequer Chamber insti- 
tuted; taxation made dependent on the common consent of the 
realm ; and an Act for the annual assembling of Parlia- 
ment. Under Henry VII., the principle of allegiance to a King 
de facto was established as a constitutional principle. The Court 
of Star Chamber was reconstituted in this reign. In that of 
Henry VIII., the Papal supremacy was abolished ; the King was 
declared the Head of the Church ; the monasteries were dissolved 
and their wealth and lands appropriated by the Crown, or distri- 
buted among the nobility and gentry. In this reign also an Act 
was passed constituting the Court of Wards, In that of Elizabeth, 
an Act for the Relief of the Poor ‘‘ conferred on the people the 
constitutional right of being fed and supported when reduced to 
extreme poverty.” ‘ The Petition of Right,” the confirmation 
and extension of the Magna Charta, was the distinguishing sta- 
tute of Charles I.’s reign. In describing the contest between the 
King and the Parliament during this reign, Mr. Rowland writes 
moderately, certainly not justifying the proceedings of Charles, 
or condemning those of the Parliament down to the epoch of the 
Grand Remonstrance. Under Charles II. arbitrary taxation was 
declared to be illegal; the Act of Uniformity, the new Triennial 
Act, the Test Act, and Habeas Corpus Act, were then passed, 
The abdication of James II. resulted in the embodiment of the 
celebrated Declaration of Rights, ‘‘which continue to this day 
as fundamental principles of the Constitution.” ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion terminated the contest between prerogative and freedom.” 

Mr. Rowland now passes on to a review of the present state of 
the English Constitution, describing the rights, duties, and mu- 
tual action of its various political dogmas, ‘‘ modified by changes 
in the laws and by Parliamentary Government and procedure 
since the Revolution.” The information contained in the second 
om of his manual is as valuable as it is various, and will proba- 

ly be found sufficiently minute to satisfy the ordinary wants of 
a general reader. Such topics as the obligations and prerogatives 
of the Crown and the functions and privileges of the two Houses 
of Parliament, the rights of the people in their electoral capacity, 
with a large amount of elucidatory matter relating to bills, acts, 
House of Commons business and ceremonial, the system of regis- 
tration, petitions, public meetings, and personal liberty, are com- 
rised in a space of about one hundred and fifty pages. Mr. 
wland’s Manual has an additional recommendation in its com- 
prehensive index. 

This law-history of England may be advantageously studied in 
the light of those first principles of government and legislation of 
which Lord Wrottesley has furnished an elementary exposition.+ 
His treatise does not pretend to be “‘ new or original.” ‘‘ It may 
be described rather as a short sketch of the doctrines of the most 
philosophical writers on the rationale of government and legisla- 
tion with some notes on kindred subjects.” 

The essay commences with an inquiry into the nature of ethics, 
which is said to consist of two parts, the science of Morals and 
the science of Government. The happiness of the community is 
the end for which Government is instituted. As Lord Bacon says 
of Law, its “finis et scopus non alius est quam ut cives feliciter 
degant.” “Utility,” however, is only the proximate test of the 
value ofa law. It is neither the source of duty nor necessarily 
the determining motive of conduct. Sanctions, penalties, and 

litical institutions are briefly reviewed and illustrated in the 

t chapter of this treatise. The second chapter on National 
Happiness treats of liberty, the influence of civilization, govern- 
ment action, and education secular and scientific. Lord Wrottes- 
ley considering that it is the duty of the State to impart secular 
instruction suggests that the efforts of Government should be 
directed to the encouragement of institutions resembling the 
“*Gymnasia” of Germany, superior schools where systematic in- 
struction’in ancient and modern languages and the elements of 
the sciences is attainable. A third chapter discusses the rationale 
of Government, its essentials and varieties, constitutional law, 
punishment, and impolitic legislation ; instances of which last are, 
in our author’s judgment, the Act of 1854 for the protection of 
dogs used in drawing carts, the Act to restrain the assumption of 
certain titles by Roman Catholic prelates, the Chimney Sweepers 
Act, and the Maine Liquor Law of the United States. The In- 
fluence of Time and Place on Government and Legislation is the 
subject of the next chapter. That of the studies and qualifica- 


+ Thoughts on Government and Legislation, By Lord Wrottesley, F.R.S, Pub- 


ished by Murray. 


Hence concessions from the Sovereign, in the form of | 





| tions of legislators is examined in the fifth, which treats of the phi- 


losophy of history, political economy, social science, and the “ Art 
of Life in the three departments of the right, the expedient, ang 
the beautiful or noble in human conduct,” in close conformity to 
the views of Mill and Comte, as chiefly indicated by the former 
in his Treatise on Logic. 

In the last chapter the present condition of England is con. 
sidered with reference to moral and intellectual culture, wealth 
and its distribution, popular beliefs, trade and commerce, &e. 
The education of the upper classes is said to be such that the ma. 
jority of young men receive their degrees while ignorant of the 
commonest truths in Natural Philosophy, Physics, the elements 
of pure Mathematics, and destitute of the Ladies’ boarding school 
standard of information in Modern History, Geography, and 
general Literature. Alike defective is the middle class system of 
education, which too often omits to teach any foreign language, or 
to communicate the elements of mathematics or physics, or give 
instructionsin drawing or geography. The education of the lower 
classes, ‘though the prospect in this case is brighter,” is also 
nes defective. The duty of the State to educate is then 

riefly adverted to, and objections to the communication of know- 
ledge are met, partly on the philosophical ground that where all 
are equally raised to a higher intellectual eminence, none can be 
too conceited to perform the work of their station ; partly on the 
historical poli that manual labour is cheerfully performed by 
eg superior accomplishments in the wilds of Australia and 
the Cape. 

Lord Wrottesley next notices our moral condition, asserting a 
general improvement under this head, evidenced in the decrease 
of drunkenness in the higher class, the abandonment of duelling 
and refinement of manners, but admitting an apparently para- 
doxical increase of crime. Such increase, however, applies chiefly 
to offences against property committed without violence. The re- 
laxation of severity in the criminal code has nothing to do with 
the increase of crime, for in the five remaining classes out of the 
six into which offences are distributed, there is either no increase 
of importance or a positive decrease, between 1834 and 1845, 
amounting to more than 15 per cent. The proportion of criminals 
to committals has, however, been raised from 58-8 per cent in the 
five years 1805-9 to 79°15 per cent in the five years 1841-5, This 
increase is in part to be attributed to an improved system of 
police, partly also to the allowance of expenses to prosecutors and 
witnesses, to the simplification and successive mitigations of the 
criminal law, all which arrangements stimulate and facilitate the 
discovery and exposure of offences, and thus necessarily augment 
the catalogue of committals. Lord Wrottesley contends that it is 
the ignorant that fill our gaols. In the ten years ending with 
1845 inclusive out of 252,544 persons committed, and whose 
amount of instruction was ascertained, there were 229,300 ‘“ in- 
structed,” and only 1085 had advanced beyond the elements 
of reading and writing. On the other hand “only 44 in 
10,000 in England, and only 180 in 10,000 in Scotland, 
of those who commit crime hier to classes who have re- 
ceived superior education.” We must not, however, con- 
clude that crime would disappear with the advance of edu- 
cation, for if all were equally instructed, the qualified 
claimants would then be too numerous for all to share in those 
lucrative employments which are now the monopoly and the moral 
safeguard of the educated few. This view, we may remark, as- 
sumes that employment would not increase with the general pro- 
gress in intelligence, whereas Industrial Science is ever opening 
up fresh vistas of operative enterprise. Statistical tables relating 
to the Income-tax returns, occupations of the people, religious 
opinions, with a glance at the state of our foreign trade and com- 
merce, including the Indian revenue, complete this rapid survey 
of England’s present condition. 

Lord Wrottesley’s interesting little volume may be regarded as 
an aid to reflection to those who are beginning to think on the 
principles of government and legislation. The more philosophical 
element in it is derived from the writings of Bentham, Austin, 
and John Stuart Mill. Though it represents the advanced 
thoughts of the period, it is however a strictly auxiliary or 
rudimentary work, 





NEW NOVELS.* 
Tue clever writer, whose nom de plume is Holme Lee, has called 
her last novel Against Wind and Tide, and we who have toiled 


| through its three volumes, vainly striving to persuade ourselves 








that we were amused, have no reason to dispute the fitness of that 
title. The story has no plot, the principal characters excite little 
or no interest, and the author’s tone throughout is oppressively 
didactic. ‘The lives and fortunes of Robert and Cyrus Hawthorne, 
twin brothers, and illegitimate sons of Sir Philip Nugent, the head 
of an ancient family of great wealth, are the principal subject 
matter of the novel. Sir Philip, who had a living wife judicially 
separated from him, had entrapped the mother of the boys, a far- 
mer’s daughter, into a false marriage, and she had quitted him 
before their birth, When Lady Nugent’s death left the widower 
free to make some reparation to the woman he had passionately 
loved, he returned to Mary Hawthorne’s neighbourhood with the 
intention of marrying her ; but he saw her, himself unseen, and 

* Against Wind and Tide. By Holme Lee, Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
&e. Inthree volumes. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Now or Never. A Novel. By M. Betham-Edwards, Author of ‘‘ The White 
House by the Sea.” Published by Edmonston and Douglas. 

The Morning of Life. By the Author of * Gordon of Duncairn.” 
volumes. Published by Westerton. 


In two 
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his purpose was changed. He was a man of the world ; not 
altogether heartless perhaps, but certainly selfish ; and when in- 
a the fair young girl whose manners might have been 
moulded into any form, he beheld a woman separated from him 
jn state and station by ten long years of sorrow and almost menial 
work, he had little difficulty in restraining an impulse of ten- 
der foolishness which might have resulted in a life-long 
train of pestering consequences. He resolved, however, to 
rovide for her two beautiful boys, and proud would he 
ve been could he have called cither of them his law- 
ful heir, for no child had been born to him of his marriage. 
They were high-spirited and affectionate boys, differing otherwise 
atly in temperament. Robert, who deeply resented the wrong 
done to his mother, would owe nothing to Sir Philip, but remain 
in his mother’s station of life, and be apprenticed to his great- 
uncle, a thriving tradesman. Cyrus, who was full of ambition, 
went to reside with his father, assumed his name, and took the 
lace of a favourite son by his side. Now it seems to have been 
the author’s intention to exhibit in the history of these two 
brothers, whose ways of life lay so widely apart, the social hin- 
drances aud vexations, the struggle “ against wind and tide,” 
imposed upon cach of them by the unhappy circumstances of their 
birth; but this purpose she has failed altogether to work out. 
The steadfast and sober-minded Robert succeeds in due course to 
his uncle’s position as head of a prosperous firm, encountering 
only such rubs in his career as might have occurred to any other 
young tradesman. Iie tells us, indeed, that it was otherwise, but 
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we must take his word for this; we never see him enduring any | 


social disadvantages or vexations which he could by any means 
Jay to the account of his parentage. The author, indeed, appears 
to be sorely at a loss how to impart some colour of interest to his 

The fine sentiment she makes him talk, the 


uneventful life. he 
schools and mechanics’ institutes she makes him establish, will 


not do it, and she is driven to the necessity of killing his young | 


wife of consumption, which, alter all, is but a factitious way of 
engaging our sympathies on his behalf. Would Mrs, Robert 
Hawthorne have lived to be the happy mother of a dozen children 
if her husband had been legitimate > As for Cyrus, he suffered 
a great deal of wretchedness, and he deserved it all. He would 
have suffered quite as much, though it might have come in a dif- 
ferent shape, in any other condition of lite in which his lot had 
been cast; for his illegitimate birth was only the accidental cause 
of his misfortunes ; their primary source lay in his own ill-con- 
stituted mind and disposition. 

Holme Lee has written a tedious novel, but what of that? If 
we do not enjoy her story we may admire her philosophy, of which 
she gives us a liberal allowance. What a satisfaction it is, for 
instance, to have the true relations of labour and capital made 
clear to us upon such reliable authority as hers. Positively she 


assures us that in a well-regulated community the laws of supply | 


and demand should have nothing to do with regulating the rate 
of wages, and that masters should not ask how little will the 
labourer accept for his service, but how much is requisite for his 
needs, Wages are low because masters are greedy; they might 
pay their men more, she says, if they would content themselves 
with smaller profits. We think we have heard of some such 
thing as masters working for exceedingly small profits, or no pro- 
fits, or occasionally even at a loss; but this must be a mistake, 
for Holme Lee believes in nothing of the kind. She knows that 
employers habitually abuse the right of the stronger and have 
always done so, and she says— 

“It has seemed to me, sometimes, in considering this vexed question of 
labour und wages, that there is a long outstanding debt due te the working 
<n of this country which will have to be paid. What has been with- 

eld by the strong hand is no other than robber’s spoil in fact, and will 
have to be disgorged sooner or later. But these are dangerous subjects, not 
to be handled with impunity—lest the consequences prove disastrous as the 
child’s flinging fire about.” “ 

Yes, on the whole it is better that children should not make 
toys of fire-brands, and that impulsive lady novelists should ab- 
stain from dogmatizing upon diflicult and exciting topics which 
they do not understand. 


The story of Now ov Never is not as well arranged as it might 
have been. ‘The scene shifts, and the personages change, too fre- 
quently in the first twenty chapters, making the bewildered 
reader feel somewhat like an inexperienced sportsman the first 
time a snipe rises before him in zigzag flight from a bog. This is 
a serious fault of construction, but it is redeemed by many signal 
merits. ‘The story, in spite of the awkward way in which it is 
presented, is really interesting, so much so that we shall not fore- 
stall the pleasure it will afford our friends by any analysis of the 
plot. The characters are distinctly drawn, and their consistency 
is maintained throughout, and even amidst apparent inconsisten- 
cies of conduct. Above all they are not merely described by the 
author ; they reveal themselves in abundance of racy dialogue ; 
and this we take to be one of the surest proofs a novelist can give 
of the clearness and vigour of his imaginative insight, as well as 
the most agreeable mode in which he ean make the reader ac- 
quainted with the innermost nature of his personages, their pur- 
poses, doings, and mutual relations. The author of Now or Never 
18s, we believe, a young writer; the present appears to be her 
second novel, and it undoubtedly proves her to possess powers 
capable of making a rich return for careful cultivation. 





The Morning of Life purports to be the autobiography from 
childhood to marriage of a young lady much given to self-con- 
Sciousness, according to the fashion so prevalent among the heroes 





and heroines of modern novels. She began life as the snubbed and 
despised child of her family—it is a rule in novels that the 
cleverest child is always snubbed and despised—but her merits 
were even then discerned by a friend of her father’s, who took 
pains to protect the infantine femme incomprise, and develop her 
latent talents. It was natural that she’should love this kind and 
condescending friend, but her love was not like that of common- 
place children ; it was a romantic passion to which maturer years 
searcely brought any change either in kind or degree. This 
passion was mutual, but the gentleman was obliged to conceal his 
feelings and forego his dearest wishes, for he had pledged himself 
to a dying father to marry another little girl who was bequeathed 
to his guardianship. Now as this little girl grew up, she some- 
times thought she should like to marry her guardian, and some- 
times she thought she should not. Another gentleman was ten- 
derly affected towards her, but unfortunately he also was bound 
by an engagement in another quarter, which had been made for 
him before he was out of petticoats, and from which he could by 
no means free himself. It is only by degrees that this whole 
position of things becomes known to each of the six persons con- 
cerned in it, and thus matter is afforded for two volumes, first in 
the gradual revelation of these entanglements and cross purposes, 
and next in their solution. The misfortune, however, is that 
there is not one person in the novel about whom the reader cares 
a single straw, and that the whole history of their amorous per- 
plexities is as uninteresting to him as that of a chancery suit in 
which he has no personal concern, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has contributed to Fraser's Magazine for this 
month an article which he calls A Few Worps on Non-INrervention, 
Our readers will find it worthy of their serious attention. 

District Duties puninc tur Revoir 1x tur Norrai-West Pro- 
vixcrs or Lwnpta is a record of events in a district where, notwithstand- 
ing mutiny and rebellion, British authority was successfully maintained 
by some half-dozen Englishmen, left to their own resources, without the 
hope even of assistance from European troops. After the rebellion was 
put down the author acted as one of the three commissioners appointed 
for the investigation and trial of cases connected with that event, and he 
directs attention to some of the errors made apparent in the course of 
those investigations, with the hope that his remarks may be useful in 
guarding our Indian empire against total wreck on the very rocks on 
which it has once already grounded. 

The purpose of the series of sermons published under the general title 
of Scrence 1x Trro.oey is to bring some of the discoveries and meth 
of the physical and moral sciences to bear upon theoretic questions of 
theology. The author lays it down in his preface that theology has 
never failed, from its origin until now, to receive a tinge from the con- 
dition of general knowledge, and the prevalent methods of investigation 
in cach particular age. Its history, he says, is marked by epochs of cri- 
ticism or of scepticism, in which it has had to submit to the investigations 
of codrdinate bodies of physical or mental philosophy, sometimes refuting 
them, sometimes borrowing from them, at other times surrendering to 
them. lIlolding these views he has composed the sermons comprised in 
this volume as detached contributions, aiming to show the mode in which 
the theology of the present day may incorporate the irrefragable dis- 
coveries of modern science into its own system. 

Immanuel Hermann Fichte, the author of Contrisutions To Mrntar 
Put.osoriy, a translation of which, by Mr. Morell, with an explanatory 
preface, was published last week in a neat little volume, is the only son 
of the famous Johann Gottlicb Fichte, and is himself a man of no little 
note in Germany. ‘The present work presents an epitome of the author's 
philosophical views. ‘The principal points discussed are the nature of 
the human soul, and its relation to the organism, which he compares to 
that of an individual providence, and regards as the formative principle 
of the body—its real prototype ; the instinctive and preconscious regions 
of mental activity; the psychological significance of dreams, hallu- 
cinations, somnambulism, second sight, clairvoyance, and mediumship ; 
the organic double life of the soul, and its essential immortality ; the true 
method of psychological investigation, Kc. 

An address on Tur Ancu®oLoGy or Berksutme was delivered in Sep- 
tember last to the Archeological Assuciation, at Newbury, by the Earl 
of Carnarvon, in which he calls up a local historic Past; shows us Berk- 
shire in the Roman and the Post-Roman periods; glances at King 
Arthur ; Wayland Smith; Alfred and the ancient family of the Engle- 
fields; and notices in a rapid, graceful manner, the remarkable men of 
the Civil War, of the Revolution and the succeeding age, whose fortunes 
were in any way connected with the county thus celebrated. Lord Car- 
naryon writes with a chivalrous and scholarly concinnity. 

Among recent reprints worthy of special notice are Tur Recreations 
or A Country Paxson, being a volume of miscellaneous essays contri- 
buted to Fraser’s Magazine ; and two volumes of very graphic and amus- 
ing sketches by Mr. Walter Thornbury, collected from Household Words 
under the title of Lire rv Spar, 

Colonel Wilford, the excellent chief instructor of the Hythe School of 
Musketry, has increased the debt of gratitude which the country owes 
him, by the publication of Turee Lecrvnes on tHe Rirre. Clear, 
practical, and impressive, they will be regarded as an indispensable 
manual by all volunteers, and will be read with great interest by tg Ny 
who wishes to know distinctly what the rifle is capable of doing for the 
defence of the country in well-trained hands. 

The Votvntrer ALMANACK FoR 1860 deserves the support of Volun- 
teers and of all interested in the movement. It contains, in a small com- 
pass, a useful selection of information; such as what may be called the 
General Orders to the Volunteers, a list of the corps in their order, and a 
list giving details touching officers, arms, numbers, uniform. There is 
also alist of officers in alphabetical array, and a dictionary of military 
terms. 

Books. 
District Duties during the Revolt in the North-West Provinces of India, in 
1857: with Remarks on Subsequent Investigations during 1858-59. By H. 
Dundas Robertson, Bengal Civil Service. 
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Science in Theology. Sermons preached in St. Mary’s, Oxford, before the Uni- 
versity. By Adam 8, Farrar, M.A. 

The Elements of Perspective arranged for the Use of Schools and intended to 
be read in connexion with the first three Books of Euclid. By John Ruskin, 

Life in Spain: Past and Present. 
With eight tinted Engravings. 

Against Wind and Tide. By Holmes Lee. In three volumes. 

Narragansett ; or the Plantations : a Story of 177—. In three volumes. 

Quakerism, Past and Present: being an Inquiry into the Causes of its Decline 
in Great Britain and Ireland. By John Stephenson Rountree. 








By Walter Thornbury. In two volumes. 


The Peculium ; an Endeavour to throw light on some of the Causes of the De- | 
cline of the Society of Friends, especially in regard to its Original Claim of | 


being the Peculiar People of God. By Thomas Hancock. 

Travels in Morocco. By the late James Richardson. Edited by his Widow. 1 
two volumes. 

Three Lectures upon the Rifle. By Col. E. E. Wilford, Assistant-Commandant 
and Chief Instructor, School of Musketry, Hythe. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and the Useful Arts. 
for Old and Young. By John Timbs, F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Conferences upon Homeopathy. By Dr. Michel Granier (of Nimes). Ty 

lated from the French. By H. E. W. and. A. C. C. 
Emmanuel. By Joseph Parker, Minister of Cavendish Street Chapel, 
chester, 
La Femme. 


1 


A Book 
ws- 
Man- 


Par J. Michelet. 
New Eprrtons. 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. By E. C. Gaskell, 
&e. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Acton Bell (Miss Anne Bronté). 
The Caxtons ; a Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
brary edition. In two volumes. Volume 2. 
Seriar. 
By Charles Lever. No. I. 
ALMANACKS. 
De la Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book for 1860. FE. 
De la Rue’s Red Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book for 1800. 1). 
The Volunteer Artillery and Rifle Corps Almanack for 1860. 


Li- 


One of Them. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Some interesting documents relating to Milton have been discovered 
by Mr. D. Hamilton at the State Paper Office. Among them is a trea- 
tise of the poet in justification of the war with Tolland, written, it 
appears, by desire of the British Government; and some further letters 

owing the energetic intervention of Milton and his friends in behalf of 
the persecuted Protestants of the Alpine Valleys. The Camden Socicty 
is to publish the whole of these papers. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce “Travels in Eastern Africa, 
with the Narrative of a Residence in Mozambique, from 1856 to 1859,” 

Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, late British Consul at Mozambique ; also, ‘* The 


b 
+ ho and Lower Amoor, a Narrative of Travel and Adventure,” by | 


Mr. Atkinson, author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia;” a volume of 
“ Lectures on Art, Literature, and Social Science,’ by Cardinal Wiseman ; 
and “ A Journey on a Plank from Kiev to Eaux-Bonnes,” 
Charlotte Pepys. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate are preparing for publication a work in 
two volumes by M. Fr. Michel, entitled “The Scotch in France, and 
the French in Scotland.” It will be a kind of biographical history, 


embracing the annals of the Scottish Guard of the former Kings of | 
France, those of the families of the archers of the fifteenth and sixteenth | 


centuries, and sketches of the commercial relations between the two 
countries. 

Anew commentary on Junius is announced from the pen of Mr. Josiah 
Parkes, father of the well-known Miss Bessie Parkes, the zealous advo- 
cate of the rights and wants of women. The work is stated to contain 
many new facts and documents in favour of the claim of Sir Philip 
Francis to the authorship of the ‘‘ Letters.” 

“ George Eliot,” the author of “ Adam Bede,” has addressed the 
following letter to the 7imes—“ Mr. Newby, the publisher, in issuing a 
work under the title of ‘Adam Bede, Junior,’ has not only made use of 
my title, but has so worded his advertisement as to lead many persons 
into the belief that I am the author of his so-called ‘Sequel.’ The 


extent to which this belief has spread urges me to come forward with a | 


public statement that I have nothing whatever to do with the work in 
question, or with Mr. Newby. I am not the first writer who has had to 
suffer from this publisher’s method of trading. The readers of Currer 
Bell’s life will remember a very unpleasant illustration of it.” 

It is remarked that the * Imperial” almanacks are unusually nume- 
rous this year in France. 
publications, with the name of “ Napoléon,” “ Napoléon IIIL.,” “ I’ Em- 
pereur des Francais,” &c. &c., on the title-page. In one of the most 
recent of these pamphlets, the ‘* Almanach des Victoires de Napoléon 
TIII.,” there are some curious illustrations, representing battles between 
Zouaves and men in the uniform of our present Volunteers. 

The coming French expedition to China is productive already of nume- 
rous literary contributions, two more of which were published this week 
by Henri Plon, Paris. The first of these is a work by M. Dabry, en- 
titled ‘‘ L’ Organization militaire des Chinois, ou la Chine et ses Armées ;”’ 
and the second a volume of dialogues, called ‘‘ Le Guide des Armées 
alliées en Chine.” The last-named work gives examples of conversa- 
tion in English, French, and Chinese, and might be uscful to our soldiers 
taking part in the campaign. 

Two new papers have appeared at Paris, the one, La Vie moderne, 
edited by M. Ernest Lacan, devoted to music, theatres, and the fine arts ; 
and the other, Za Regence, under the direction of M. Journoud, to the 


study of chess, which game, as is well known, is carried on chiefly at | 


Paris in the “‘ Café de la Régence.” 

The second and last volume of the “‘ Mémoires scientifiques d’ Arago ”’ 
has been issued this week by Gide, Paris; and the first and second vo- 
lumes of the “ Correspondance de Béranger,” by Perrotin and Co. 

Cherbuliez, Paris, has just issued the ninth and last volume of an im- 

rtant biographical work, ‘La France Protestante.” The work, edited 

y Messrs. Eugéne and Emile Haag, contains the lives of all the distin- 
guished Protestants of France, from the Reformation to the present time. 

The Belgian Royal Historical Commission, instituted by King Leopold 
in 1834, has just published its report, from which it appears that during 
the twenty-five years of its existence, the Society has published nineteen 
quarto volumes of ancient chronicles of the country, and prepared six 


by Lady | 


Paris alone has produced some thirty of these | 
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more, which are now in the press. The nineteen volumes contain some 
most important historical works, among others the great Chronicle of 
Brabant de Dynter and the historico-poetical legends of Ninoye, St, 
Amand, Tronchiennes, and Godfrey of Bouillon. Of the works in the 
press the next volume, which is to appear in a month or two, will begin 
a series of “ Travels of the Sovereigns of Belgium,” under the editorship 

| of M. Gachard. 

A Servian, named Moses Paitsch, has published at Vienna a curious 
little book in which he advocates the use, for telegraphic purposes, of a 
new universal language entitled “ Pasigraphy.” ‘The words are to be 
formed by the ordinary Arabic ciphers, employed in very ingenious 
} combinations, productive, according to the author, of an immense savi 
of time and trouble in the telegraphic intercourse between tlc different 
| nations of Europe. 
| The Juvalide Russe of St. Petersburg announces the first two volumes 
| of a * History of the War of 1812,” by General Bogdanovitch, head of 
| the Military Academy of Moseow. The author, it is st ited, has had at 

his disposal all the scerct archives of the Russian Empire, it being in- 
| tended to make this history the most complete extant. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Festival Anthem ; ”" By L - Surman, 
This anthem, intended (as its title imports) to be performed on 
festival occasions, is a grand composition, written for a powerful 
chorus and a full instrumental orchestra. The various movements, 
too, are largely developed, and much elaborated in their details. It 
has been iged by the composer himself for performance on a 
! smaller scale, the orchestral parts being adapted to the organ or piano- 
forte. It was first performed in this country by the Sacred Harmonie 
Society in 1847, since which time, we think, it has not received that 
attention from the publie which its excellence deserves. ‘The words are 
| Milton's fine version of the 84th psalm; and the gencral expression of 
| the music is jubilant, with passages expressive of awe and devotion, In 
| its form it is a series of choruses, intermixed with concerted movements 
| and solos for four principal voices. These solos are very flowing and 
melodious, and the yoeal harmonies are broad, lofty, and imposing. The 
grand fueal chorus, “Lord G ul of Hosts,” in P irticul iT, which con- 
cludes the work, is a masterpiece of contrapuntal skill. This anthem 
might well be introduced into our cathedrals and churches: it has all 
the requisite gravity; and its use, and that of other foreign works of 
| similar character, would impart needful variety to the style of our eccle- 
siastical music. 


** How lovely are thy dwellings. vais Spol 
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A set of Four Part-Songs, By Uenry Cramer and Co. 

These part-songs are charming specimens of pure English vocal har- 
They are entitled “ Morning,” “ Hymn to Cynthia,” * Cradle 

and “The Joys of Spring:” and we have no hesitation in say- 

ing that they may be compared to the part-songs of Mendelssohn himself 

| in beauty, grace, and masterly construction. ‘They will add to Mr, 
Smart's already high reputation as a genuine English musician. 


Smart, 








| mony. 
Song,” 





** Voice of the Summer Wind,” and “* Haste to the Hills of beauti- 
by G. A. Macfarren. Cramer and Co, 
e: from Teanyson’s “ Idylls of the King ;” by John Barnett. 


Two Songs; 

ful Wale 

| The Song of Fortun 

Leader and Cock 

Two Songs ; ** Lea. 

Amie Coyne, OU ‘ 

| Mr. Macfarren and Mr. Barnett, like Mr. Smart, are 

musicians. They do not (like others of our countrymen who at present 

shall be nameless) forsake the style and character of our national melody, 

| and imitate the accents of the French and Italians, and the crude har- 

monies and modulations of the modern Germans. Mr. Macfarren’s two 

| songs have the natural unaffected grace of our Arnes and Bishops; 

and Mr. Barnett has married a fine passage in the favourite poem of 
the day to a strain of congenial sentiment and beauty. 

Miss Amie Coy 

young lady, we un 





Land,” 





us not,” and “ There is a Happy The music by 
ivier 


genuine English 






ywne 


! daughter of an eminent literary gentleman, is a 
erstand, of only fourteen. Perhaps she has come 
somewhat early before the public; but her two songs evince a natural 
talent from which much may be expected. They are quite simple and 
unpretending, but their melody and construction give evidence of taste 
and feeling cultivated by a sound education. Let her pursue her studies 
with ardour and perseverance, and they will doubtless produce good 
fruit. 


| ** As I sat beneath a by Frank Romer, 
“ — 


a 


5 Leader and Cock. 





** The Promise 
“ My Friendly Harp.” 5 

Mr. Frank Romer is essentially a chansonnier—a composer of songs 
and ballads. ‘To this class of music he seems to confine himself, but in 
it he is both fertile and successful; and among the popular musie of the 
day there are few things which enjoy greater favour, especially with our 
lady singers, than the vocal pieces of Frank Romer. This success he 
owes to his wisdom in never attempting what he is unable to ac ‘omplish ; 
for he is evidently an excellent musician, and his compositions show that 
| he possesses greater strength than he chooses to put forth. The three 
| songs above-mentioned are his latest productions: they are all exceed- 
ingly elegant, and will have his usual success. The first, “‘ As I sat be- 
neath a Willow,” is on the old subject, the inconstancy of woman, and 
the words (which are by the Reverend Anthony Thomson, of Greville 
College) contain a curious plagiarism of Burns's bitter verses on that 
theme. ‘“‘O woman!” says Mr. Thomson— 

“QO woman, wer you constant as you're fair, 
What an angel then you were!” 
Burns, in his song “ She’s fair and fause,”” says— 
*©0 woman, lovely woman, fair! 
An angel’s form’s fall’n to thy share ; 
’T would be o’er mickle to give thee mair,— 
I mean, an angel's mind!”’ 

But Mr. Thomson's verses are good, and Mr. Romer’s music is very 
expressive. ‘ The Promised Flowers” is a swect little ballad, slightly 
tinged with the Scottish character. ‘‘ My Friendly Harp” is florid and 
showy, with a brilliant harp accompaniment. 








Rudolph Nord- 


Meyerbeer’s Opera, Dinorah ; arranged for the pianoforte by 
mann. Boosey and Co. 

Bluettes Classiques ; selected from the works of the great pianoforte composers. 

Ethel ; Romance for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards. Davison and Co. 
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May-Day ; Fantaisie caprice sur les motifs de G. A. Macfarren, par Polydore 
de Vos. 
Le Depart du Conserit ; morceau de genre, par Réné Favarger. Cramer and 
0. 





To arrange for chamber performance on the piano, without the aid of 
yoices or instrumental accompaniments, music of so peculiar a character 
as that of Dinorah, is a task of extreme difficulty, but M. Nordmann has 
executed it with his usual skill and success. ‘Those who have witnessed 
the performance of the opera will derive great pleasure from this arrange- 
ment, as it will give them a vivid remembrance of the pleasure the music 

ve them at the theatre. 

The Bluettes Classiques is a serial publication of which three numbers 
have appeared. The first is the Swiss air “Il Pastore Alpigiano,” with 
variations by Dussek; the second is the air “Gente, é qui l'uccellatore,” 
in the Zauberflite, with variations by Steibelt; and the third is the air 
“ Regna Amore,” also in the Zauberflote, with variations by the sam 
composer. These picces are properly called blucttes—trifles ; but they 
are classical trifles, which great masters only could produce. ‘They are 
simple and easy to execute, but preéminently calculated to refine and 
purify the youthful taste. We hope this publication will be continued, 

Mr. Brinley Richards’ “ Ethel” is a little piece for the pianoforte, 
suggested (the composer intimates) by Thackcray’s description of 
Ethel Newcome. This we could not have found out, certainly; but, 
having been furnished with the key, we can fancy that the image of the 
charming heroine may have inspired the composer with graceful and ele- 
gant ideas. 
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formed for the first time this season, with well-merited success. The 
Rose of Castille is the gayest and pleasantest of Balfe’s productions, and 
is one of those pieces in which Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison ap- 
pear to the greatest advantage, besides being, as a whole, perfectly 
adapted to the strength of the company. On Monday it was warmly 
received by a crowded house. The Crown Diamonds, the most brilliant, 
sprightly, and graceful of all Auber’s comic operas, was received with 
equal wermth on Wednesday. We have no hesitation in saying that, 
numberless ag have been the performances of this opera in London, both 
in French and English, it has never been got up with such completeness 
and elegance, or aeted and sung with so great an amount of individual 
ability, as it now is at Covent Garden under Miss Pyne and Mr, Harri- 
son’s management. Jsinorah continues to be performed twice a week, 
] Rose of Castille, The Crown Diamonds, and Satanella, 
Mr. Mellon's new opera, I/ctorine, is almost ready for performance. 
The Promenade Concerts in Drury Lane Theatre, which began last 
Saturday evening, are going on merrily. The theatre has been full 


every night during this week; and it is satisfactory to observe that the 





| audiences have been not only attentive but perfectly quiet and orderly. 


| Au reste, the concerts are facsimiles of Jullien’s, to which they are not a 


whit inferior. Indeed, we are inclined to give them the preference ; for 
the orchestra, which consists of the Crystal Palace band, under the able 


| direction of Mr. Manns, though not so strong as Jullien’s used to be, 


plays with more finish and refinement. As formerly, the first part of the 


concert is “ classical,” the pic ces be ing selected from the works of some 


Maefarren’s fine Cantata, ‘* May-Day,” has afforded M. de Vos with | 


themes for a brilliant and effective Fantasia: and M. Favarger’s “ De- 
parture of the Conscript”’ expresses, with considerable force and 
the feelings which may be imagined to attend such an incident. 


Ube Uyeatres. 


At nearly every theatre some novelty has been produced in the course 








of the week now closing. The post of honour, on the record, bélongs in 
this instance to the Princess’s, where the Gabrielle of M. Emile Augier, 


has been produced in English shape, and so exceedingly well performed 
as to gain a considerable accession of renown to every person concerned 
in its execution, Mr. G. Melville, as the long suffering barrister, who 
magnanimously sayes his wife from a disgraceful elopement, is fitted with 








izes 


onic 





Jerrold, 





a part that suits him in every particular, as he looks, thoroughly mild, 
thoroughly magnanimous, and thoroughly forensic. ‘The paintul fecling 
arising from consciousness of wrong is depicted with various degrees of 
force, but with equal propriety, by Mrs. C. Young and Mr. Shore, as the 
weak woman and her terapter, and the thoroug ly comfortable aunt and 
uncle, whose healthy cheerfulness relieves the gloom produced by th 
sins and sorrows of the rcst, are brightly coloured by Miss C. Leclereq 
and Mr. F. Matthews. ‘The five acts of verse written by M. Augier have 
been reduced to three of prose by Mr. Reynoldson, and the story is very 
fairly accommodated to English manners. ‘The only thing to censure is 
the very meaningless title, Home Truths, 

The Lyceum was opened according to promise on Monday, under the 
management of Madame Celeste, who has furnished the front of the 
house with new sources of comfort, and was v armly greeted when, in a 
— address, she explained the principles by which she was guided. 

er first piece, called Paris and Pleasure, is an adaptation of Les Lufers 
de Paris, which was played with success at one of the Boulevard theatres 
some time ago, though it had nothing whatever to recommend it in point 
of novelty. Two young Breton farmers are exhibited at various st 
of the road to ruin, each of which is supposed to represent phase of 
Parisian vice and misery, but they are saved from utter destruction and 
restured to the land of their birth through the good offices of a virtuous 
French actress, played by Madame Celeste, who, assuming various dis- 
guises, follows them through their entire career, like her predecessor in 
the old drama called Satan. The s« nsibility of Madame Celeste, the pic- 
turesque character of her dresses, and the very complete manner in which 
this piece is put upon the stage, constitute such attractive force 
possesses, the interest of the story bearing no proportion to the length of 
the work. 

A new piece, called The Chatterbox, written by Mr. Blanchard 
and brought out at the St. James's, is not connected with Le Moulin a 
Paroles (The Head of the Family at the Olympic), though it turns on the 
mischief produced by a talkative woman. Miss Tingtong, the chatter- 
box, is indeed more closely allied to the scandal-monger in Les Femmes 
Terribles (The Gossip at the Princess's), for there is malice in her babbk 
in addition to the love of hearing her own voice. This resemblance is, 
however, purely accidental, for Mr. Jerrold has invented his own slight 
plot, and clothed it with dialogue of no slight pungency. The acting of 
Mrs. Frank Matthews as the bland mischicf-maker cannot be too highly 
commended. 

At the Olympic there is a new farce called a Bese Imposter, founded on 
a French piece entitled La Contre Basse. Its chief recommendation is 
Mr. Horace Wigan’s perfect representation of a Gallic adventurer, forced 
to assume the character of a musician, which le sustains by drawing his 
bow lightly over the strings of a violoncello, while the sound correspond- 
ing to the motion is produced by a real professor stationed in an adjoin- | 
ing room. No artist has advanced more steadily than Mr. Horace 
Wigan, who, though he generally acts small parts, never fails to render 
them significant. His range too is extensive. LHe is equally at home as 
a Frenchman, as an Irishman, and as a representative of marked cha- 
racter, without peculiarity of dialect. 

The time-honoured vice of coquetry is feebly lashed at the Strand 
Theatre, in a slight piece called Shameful Behaviour ; which has the 
good fortune to be well acted in a considerable number of parts. 

No great success has been achieved by the revival of the Bold Stroke 

The characters assumed by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, who plays the Protean Colonel Feignwell, appeal but little to 
modern sympathies, and altogether the plot is too improbable, the interest 
too slight, and the dialogue too coarse to gratify an audience of the pre- 
sent day, 


Music, 
The Royal English Opera at Covent Garden, though it has not yet 
produced any of its promised novelties, has not been idle. During the | 
past week The Rose of Castille and The Crown Diamonds have been per- | 


one great master, while the s:cond part is more popular and familiar, 
being chiefly made up of brilliant dance music. The eminent solo per- 
formers hitherto employed have been M. Wieniawski for the violin, Herr 
Pauer for the pianoforte, and Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Dolby, 
and Miss Clari Fraser, as singers. It is announced that the series wi 
consist only of fourteen nights, but, in the event of success, the number 
will doubtless be extended. 

The Amateur Musical Society, a body which has existed for fourteen 
years, and belongs to the world of fashion as well as of music, began its 

son on Monday evening by a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
The following programme will give an idea of the taste which governs 


lections of this aristocratic Seciety— 





PART 1. 
Symphon iA mir ° Mendelssohn. 
. M.S N Lord Gerald Fitagerald. 
( “y ed 8 
Dixon l R. J. 8. Stevens. 
Concert-8 i Weber. 
PART WU. 
Instrumental movements from ‘ Judith,” Night 
ened Bi ttary BMwake, ..c..cccccvceescsevecteseces Henry Leslie. 
Song, ** Broken Vows,” Mi Dolby... ..ccoccvcess Francesco Berger. 
Air trom the “* Bohemian Girl,” Miss Freeth..... Arranged by Mdme Oury, 
Gk Ihe Fisherman's Good Night,” Miss Fos- 
brok Mrs. Dixon, Mr. Regaldi, and Mr. Hod- 
Misses ; op cccreerseuerseretesdhonygoeesees Bishop. 
Overtw Les Diamans de la Couronne”’)...... Auber. 


Conductor—Mr, Henry Leslie. 

An excellent bill of fare, which we think could hardly have been 
improved. In regard to the performance there was much to praise, with 
no small room for criticism, though the imperfections of amateurs are 
not to | ited. The amstrumental band is, numerically, as 
strong as that of the Philharmonic Society; but the number of violins 
is disproportionately great, being more than all the other instruments 
put together. The violin being the most difficult of all instruments, 
many of the amateur players are necessarily incompetent and make 
more noise than music; and the result is an impression of roughness 
and indistinetness which pervades the whole. On the other hand, they 
play with animation and vigour; and, when great delicacy and nicety 
are not required, the effect is often admirable. They owe much to their 
exe¢llent conductor, Mr. Henry Leslie, who, himself an amateur, is one 
I t accomplished musicians of the day. 


e sternly visi 


of the me 


At the Norwich Festival in autumn next an Oratorio composed b 
Molique is to be produced, on the strong recomme ndation, we wos eae ks | 
of Mr, Benedict, the conductor of the Festival. A new work of magni- 
tude from the pen of this great musician, is an object of remarkable 


A circumstance has just occurred, calculated to diseoncert the present 
endeavours to obtain an uniform depression of the musical pitch, The 
plan adopted by the Parisian savans was founded on inquiries tending 
to show the gradual rise of the pitch during the past century. But an 
eminent musician, M. de la Fage, has communicated to the Gazette 
Musicale the discovery of a tuning-fork which undeniably belonged to the 
celebrated Grétry, and which proves that the pitch of the Opéra Comique 
in his time was 878 vibrations per second, higher by eight vibrations 
than the new pitch proposed to be established by the recent commission, 
and ordered by an imperial decree. 


Fine Arts. 
ROBERTS'S SKETCHES IN SPAIN, 

At the German Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, is exhibited a collection 
of drawings made by David Roberts on a tour in Spain during the years 
1832 and ’33. The drawings have been engraved and published some 
years since, but the publie has never before had an opportunity of 
sceing the originals, which are amongst the best productions of the 
artist. The drawings are, of course, executed in water-colour. The 
manner of execution varies considerably, though the skill is the same in 
all. Some few specimens are painted with great freedom, others with 
as great finish; but the freest are as full of 7 as the most elabo- 
rated, Nothing can excel the transparency of the shadows, or the 
mingled brilliancy and harmony of the colouring. This arises from the 
mastery of eye and hand which, knowing precisely what is to be done, 
and how it is to be done, makes every touch tell, and keeps the drawing 
clean from the commencement to the termination. Thus some of these 
freest drawings approach a reality resembling that of a panorama or a 
scene in the theatre, while they have all the harmony and taste of 
artistic painting. The pictures are seventy-five in number ; they com- 
prise a characteristic selection of drawings from Xeres, Burgos, Cordova, 
Madrid, Granada, Seville, Carmona, Alcala el Guadaira, Toledo, Malaga, 
and Gibraltar, showing in the distance the Ronda mountains, the coast 
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of ete and Ceuta, with that river-like strait which we have to 
rom closin 


k 

“the vl pleasure afforded by these vivid pictures of Spain is greatly in- 
creased by careful descriptions of each picture, with very spirited and 
genial remarks in illustration of the subjects. We are the more inclined 
to notice this catalogue, because it stands in marked contrast with those 
other collections that we have visited this winter, where the meagrest 
descriptions of the several pictures are catalogued in an order wholly 
different from that of the pictures on the walls; so that as you pass round 
the room, every reference to learn the subject of the picture becomes an 
affair of painful and hindering research. We guess at the motive which 
causes this slovenly style of catalogue ; but we are convinced that no con- 
venience or saving to the exhibitor can compensate for the disgust it 
occasions to the public. 
model. 

We have here all the picturesque variety for which Spain is noted,— 
the stupendous Alhambra Palace, vast and beautiful, 
palace at Madrid, the bull-ring, the cathedral, the ruined old monastery 
at Burgos, the Mosque of Cordova, and even remains of Rome; Chris- 
tianity, Ancient “Mythology. and Islam are all mingled in relies whose 
power and beauty mock the present state of the country. 

It is difficult to particularize in a collection by one painter, where each 
picture might in itself call for detailed analysis and criticism. Amongst 
the most striking are the interiors of the great cathedrals in which, with 
very simple handling, an effect of colour, space, grace, and grandeur, is 

roduced that might rebuke many elaborate pictures on vast canvas. 
The introduction of the Roman remains is very happy, affording as it 
does so complete a contrast with the beautiful Moorish architecture,— 
the Roman rising rounded and firm from a solid basis, the Moorish, 
graceful, curved, and poised upon slender supports which still convey 
an idea of strength from their fitness and balance. 
striking pictures is the cathedral of Seville and its great towers with the 
sun rising behind it: a golden light has burst upon the routed night, the 
clouds look as though they were ruflied and cast back by the force of 
the rays which the sun shook forth, while the town below is bathed in 
a semi-transparent, grey half-shadow. 
parency, the glorious splendour and sober harmony is mo st elo quent, 

LAURENCE’S PICTURES, 

Mr. Laurence, whom many of our readers will remember as a painter 
characterized by unaffected style, truthful and luminous colouring, and 
a certain air of distinction in his portraits, has rece ntly returned to this 


the great modern | 





The catalogue of Roberts's collection is a good | 


Amongst the most | 


The effect of burst, the trans- | 


country, and three of his pictures are now to be seen at Hogarth’s, in | 


the Haymarket. 
new edition of Bacon. It is alone enough to show that the transatlantic 
climate has not impaired the English painter. For power, effect of re- 
lief, and light, the painting would not easily be matched by any save 
one or two of the best living dandscape painters. A countenance thought- 
ful, animated, placid, and kind, is pourtrayed, reproduced with all the 
accuracy and freedom of life. Another portrait full of similar 
qualities in the execution, though less remarkable. The third is a 
life-size drawing of Monckton Milnes—“ the very picture of the origi- 
nal,” almost to the sound of the voice,—so powerfully does one trait of 
nature suggest others. There is a bold delicacy in the drawing admir- 
ably in harmony with a certain self-possessed dignity in the pose of the 
head, Such portraits do what the photograph cannot do—they give you 
the moral and intellectual aspect of the man, as caught in the passing 
traits of what we may call a sub-active state, in lineaments which stiffen 
or disappear in the fixity required for the photogr aph. 

The current number of the Jowrnal des Beaux Arts begins with a paper 
by Charles Blane on Raphael, and has five most interesting facsimiles from 
drawings by that chief of all painters—a Murder of the Innocents, a Descent 
trom the Cross, a female head, a study of Sappho, and a wondrous design for 
the figure of Dante, the two last studies for the fresco of Mount Parnassus. 
If the artist student wants to see what a few lines can do, in portraying form, 


is 


One is a portrait of James Spedding, the editor of the | 


grace, power, dignity, and elevation of thought, let him look at these draw- | 


ings: but it will need something more than a tyro to recognize the full 
meaning of every form indicated,—like that of Dante, under the long folds 
of aloose gown. The whole number is intere sting. 

The Art Journal gives us Wilkie’s ** Gueri! tk iC ouncil of War,’’—a serious 
Spanish picture in the painter's last “‘ manner,’’—and not his be st ; achild’s 
head by Greuze, beautifully engraved; and an able engr: wing from a 
charming groupe by Foley—‘‘'The Tom) revisited’”’—a tomb, with three 


young women contemplating it ina silent and tender grief most naturally | 


and touchingly rendered. The Halls’ Journey in Wales, and the paper on 
our National Flags, are continued, with copious illustrations. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 29. 

Bankrupts.—Samvurit. Weiitvox, Manea, Cambridgeshire, machinist—Jonn Ro- 
NALD Lyon, Cambridge, brewer—He NRY Jonxsox, Spencer Road, Stoke Newington, 
builder—Anranam Cross, West Bromwich, ironfounder—WiILiiam DvucGanrp junior, 
Birmingham, coach-maker—Joun Carrwricur, Dunston, Lincolnshire, corn- 
merchant—Jamrs Lomax, Bolton, tailor. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Smitu, Aberdecn, hotel-keeper—Covrar, 
master—Tnomson, Glasgow, mariner—Nico.son, Kirkwall, baker. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DRCEMBER $. 

a ty | Annulled.—Tuomas Moore Surru and Cuartes Lryrorp, 
tom. engineers. 
rupts.—WittiaAM Henry Kxicur, Powell Street, King Square, St. Luke’s, 
aaa and index-maker—WI1ILL1AM Surrn, Tabernacle Row, Finsbury, carpenter 
—Tuomas Davies, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, cowkeeper—Ronerr THomaAs 
Covina, Prince’s Road, Lambeth, omnibus-proprictor—Jonun Craven and ‘Thomas 
CRAVEN, "Rothwell, Yorkshire, glue-makers— WituiAm Austin Witson, St. Helen’s, 
Lancaster, flour-dealer—J Ames Fect, Grimshaw Bridge, Lancashire, me anufacturer 
—NATHANIEL hie Ins Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire, farmer—Isaac Wurre, Biggles- 

wade, Bedf ger—Jonn Roser Frrc nu, Hatton Garden, je weller, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd .| Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
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Peter- 








B per Cent Console ..essscceeseceees 
Ditto for Account ........ 








oF ye oene 
eter! Bills, ae a eveeee 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y ....... 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...... 











Glasgow, ship- 
| 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 































































Austrian .....csccecccees 5p.Ct. ‘| -— Premeh ccccccccccccccces 4ip.ct., -. 
Belgian .. 0-45 — — | Mexican .... + 23 
Ditto..... 2i- —— | Peruvian ..... 44— git 
Brazilian ...... 102} | Portuguese 1553. _ 458 
Buenos Ayres ‘-— | 83 | Russian ...... - - -— 
Chilian... .6— | —— | Sardinian _ $54 
Danish . b— _ Spanish _ uit 
DIREO 2. cccccccccscccccces 3; = -_ Ditto New - Soe 
Dutch (Ex.12Guilders) .24— | 65 | Ditto sath ce cecveseececoeceece ll 
BIRO . .cccccccccccccesose — | 1d Turkish....... - 77 
French ..... eicen a { -—- Venezuela ....... cvccceseete = 294 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— | , Baxxs— 
Bristoland Exeter.... 106} | Australasian ......seeeeeeeeeees eh 
Caledonian,.........++ 92 British North ‘Anieric an -_— 
Chesterand Holyhead 453 } SUT nechidamewecwntes 65 
Eastern Counties...... . 564 j Colonial 34 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ | 78} | Commercial of Lendon ......... — 
Glasgow and South-Western . -— | Engl. Scotsh.& scxonmcsnetomanaae 17} 
Great Northern .........0+000+: 104g } BA cncneccsecesenesuocceese —_ 
Great South. and West. Ireland. li2 London and County 31} 
Great Western.......+..eee00+s | London Chrtd lnk. of Australia 238 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. London Joint Stoc 33 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... London and Westminster ‘ 35 
London, Brighton,& South | National Bank . es -! — 
London and Blackwall......... | National Provin ° ° 80 
London and North- Wester New South Wales... | 54h 
London and South- Wester | Oriental ......+.. | oo 
Manchester, Sheftield , & Lincoln Ottoman ....... | 16} 
Midland ....cccsccccesescescers Provincial of Ire . -- 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— South Australia.. s ——— 
North British ereaccocsccccocese ! 603 | Union of Australi . 50 
North-Eastern—Herwick 945 Union of London. . ast 
North-Easte rn—York 73} Walty .cccccescvecccccccccescoss jf — 
Oxford, y a0} | Doc As ' 
17 East and West India .........-- 1l4 
— ONGON ..ccccceevece 7 
sl) | St. Katherine 
r astern of France. -— | Victoria 2.6. ceceeeeeceeeeweeees 
East Indian ........... 102} MISCELLANEOt 
Geelons Melbourne . 20 | Australian Agricultural........ | 32 
Grand Trunk of Canada... 38 | British American Land,. 22 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 99} Canada . 16 
Great Western of Canada .... 13} {| Crystal Pals ere | 1? 
Paris end LyOms .......6005- 33] | Electric Telegraph .... .. } 105 
Mixes— | Genera) Steam,........+06 a | 264 
Australian. ..scccceceeesveeeess i | London Discount... j 4 
Brazilian Imperial -_ National Discount } 43 
Ditto St. John del Re 18 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 60 
Cobre Copper 4s} Royal Mail Steam..........005+ } 51R 
Khymney Iron........6++. sone 228 South Australian .........e0++. _-— 


RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, forthe week ending 


on Wednesday the 30th day of November 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notcsissued weecceevvecee e+e L30,924,755 Government Debt......... ++ -£11,015,100 
Other Securities. ........ «+ 3,455,900 


Gold Coin and Bullion ., 
Silver Bullion........ 





16,549,755 





£30,824,755 £30,524,755 


0 eneuieme 





BANKING EPARTMENT. 

Proprietors 'Capital..... £14,553,000 Government Securities(inelu- 

Bess .ccccsescccesece 3,13 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,; 925,157 
s Other Securities, 76438 





Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 





£40,55 Df 0,478 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Diy, Acct, 



















RULLION. Per o2. METALS. Per ton. 
Poreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 feepee, — oy kes <7 = 4 - £0 ® : 
ron ish Me oe OM 7 5 @ 
Mexican Dollars ....ceceeeeeees 05 1 Lead, Brit ish Pig ... 2315 0..24 5 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard........ © 5 2 | Steel,Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dee. 3. 
 & 
Wheat,R. 0. (tot Fine ...... Fine...... 67to70 Indian Corn 
Fine ...... 7 —49 Foreign,R. - 84—37 Oats, Feed.. 1 
Red, New. 38 —44 White PF. Maple .... 36— 39 Fine .... 2 
Pine ...... 15—47 White .... 35—37 Poland ... 
White Old 44—49 lue ...... vo— @ Fine .... 
Pine ...+0 9— 52 altis : Beans, Ticks 33 — 37 Potato.... 2 
New ....6. 40-47 Malt, Ord... 5 Harrow... 29—46 Fine.... 2 





WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

























Por the Week ending Noy. 26 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
7 2 le Wheat .... 43 ld. | Rye «....+- Ms 
2 Barley.... 35 9 4 Beans. 
0 Oats ....66 22 8 + Peas...ceee 3 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town -made... +-per sack 43s. to 465 Butter—Best Fresh, ls. 0d. doz. 
SeCONS ...cccccccesccccevess — 37 Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 5/. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and’ ,on board sh P: — 34 Racon, Irish .. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, 
Ameri — 28 
Canad 28 


Esse, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 9s. od. 


n -_ 
Kread, tah to 74d. the 4lb. ‘loaf. | 


BRUTCHERS' MEAT. 


Hawaaee ave Sacmmeenes. CATILE MARKET.” Hear or Catrre at THe 


















3 8. s. d. s. d. s. d. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 © to 3 8 to ri 2 eoee 4 OtO 4 BtOS 2 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 32—-3 8—40 .... 4 4—410—5 4° Beasts... 5,340 ..... 120 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 44—-48—5 6 Sheep ..22,410 ..... 3.050 
Pork... 3 O—4 0—4 8 42—44-—4 8 Calves.. 146 ..... 237 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 0-0 6 oo—°0 — 0 0; Pigs... 390 ..... 180 
ss To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 77s. Down Tegs ........+- perlb. 19}d.to 20}d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto... 8 — 147 Half-bred Wethers . -Wj— VW 
Sussex dittoO....c.cceeeees 53 — 66 Leicester Fleeces . 17 — 18 
Farnham ditto .......... coco O = GO Combing Skins ....... e 13 — 16 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Warrecnarec. ERLAND. 
Hay, Good ....++++ 70s. to 75* eee 70s. to Sis .to Sés. 
Inferior 50 — 60 50 LU «663 — 74 
New o— 0 o-— 0 —_ 
Clover ....++.+ + 85 — 105 80 — 100 — 105 
Wheat Straw .....-. 26 — 32 266— «3 — «4 
GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine .......- +2 1 —2 4 | Brandy, Best Brands sooee BD — 9 D 
Pekoe, flowery ......++- 4 © —5 O | Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. 0 5 — © & 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 39 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. od.| Guano, Peruvian,.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 53s. Od. to 568. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...per cwt 6-00 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. 0d. to 85s. 02.| own. 6 — 06 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.| Rape Oil, English refined 7 0 — 37 6 
Sugar, Muscovado ,average.. 26s. 8) d. BrOWN.....+00+ 36 0 — 37 0 
West IndiaMolasses.... 13s. 0d.to ‘\6s. Gd.| Linseed Oil...... ° -27 6 — 00 
POTATOES. ‘| Cocoa -nut Oil. -41 0—43 0 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton, -_ to Os. | Palm Oi)... 20... .eeceees 46 0—46 6 
Shaws........ © | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton. 185 O — 0 0 
York Regents....... ° —- 0 Coals Hetton........ osee 20 6 = 6 O 
Scotch 4p evees eeveceee o- 0 Tees core oo — 00 
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THEATRE, “ROYAL LYCEUM— 


Sole Lessee and Directress, Madame CELESTE. 
Week, the per 





On Monday, Dec. 5, 1459, and dur 
formances to commence with a New ¢ etta, entitled 
THE KEY UNDER THE DOOR-MAT. Principal charac- 

ers by Mr. James Vining, Mr. John Rouse, Misses A. H 
Hatton and Julia St. George. 

After which the new successful drama fantastique of 
PARIS AND PLEASU RE; or, HOME and HAPPINESS. 
Principal characters by Messrs. W. Lacy, F. Villiers, J. 
Johnstone, Forrester, J. Vining, and H. Bayley. Misses 
George, Kate Sayville, Neville, Hudspeth, and 
Madame ‘Celeste. 

To conclude with on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK ; and on Thurs 
day, Friday, and Saturday will be revived Bayle Bernard's 
drama of ST. MARY'S EVE, in which Madame Celeste 
will aoe her original character of Madeline ; Tom Bags, 

J 
a open ‘at Half-past Six, performance to commence at 
Seven; Half-price at 9 o'cloc Kk. Box office open from 11 to 
5 daily. — aes Deel 
> ; Te 
r ECTURES on the FINE ARTS and 
ART COLLECTIONS will be delivered at the South 
Kensington oi um, on the following Tcespay Evzesines 
at Fight o’cloc 
THREE ecru RES ON CERAMIC ART, by J. C. Rows 
sox, Esq., F.S.A., Curator of the Art Collections, South 
Kensington Museum 
6th December. On Ancient Greck Painte nd Peeneny 
13th December. On Italian Majoli w 
20th December. On Porcelain Ww are 
10th January 1860. ON THE 

BRARY. By Rosear i. 8. Surrn, 

of the Art © vllections, South Kensin at * 
7th January. ON THE AKTS OF EGYPT By Dr 
sxet, formerly Professor of the History of Art and 
Civilization in the University of Bonn 























ART LI- 
nt Keeper 


















sith ne ON THE ARTS IN ASSYRIA. 

KinkeL 

The Lecture- -Theatre will hold 450 persons: 350 seats will 
be reserved for persons engaged in teaching upon 


registering their names, will obtain tick 
the whole course. Tickets for the rem 
seats will be issued at 5». each for the course, 
Lecture when there may be room in the theatre. 
may be obtained at the Museum and Offices, 
Cuarwan and Hate, 195, Piecadilly 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education 


RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the Smith- 


Annual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, 


or Is. each 
Tickets 
and at Messrs 






nts, &., mn Tuesday 
Friday Evening, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th December.— Bazaar, hing Street and Baker Street. Open 
from daylight till nine in the evening. Admittance, One 


Shilling. 


ARIS CORRESPON 

A GENTLEMAN long r ent in Paris, thoroughly 
versed in Continental Politics, Literature, &c. and who has for 
some years acted as PARIS CORRESPONDENT for an in 
fluential Provincial journal, is desirous of a similar engage 


YDENCE.— 





' 
By Dr. G. 


ment with a Newspaper in London or in the country, on | 


Inquire at the Office of this paper, or ad 
128, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
HES. 


ATC 
vaing Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. St IR bad 50 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Bewxson's atro Watcs 
Pawreniers, Watches sent to all p artsof the World, free per 


post. 


moderate terms. 
dress “J. M. H.” 


I ENSON’S W 


“ Perfection of mechanism ."— 
LV 








33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, F.« 


[JEAL and SONS’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas Also 

GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, n Ss. Gd. to 2s. List of Prices 

and res sent free by po HEAL and SONS’ NEW 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS and PRICE 

nae OF BUDDING also sent post free.—196, Tottcaham 
Court Ros ad, | Ww. 


Comfort, Durability, Style, and Cheapness, 
AT E. MOSES AND SON'S, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, OUTPITTERS, &c. 

FOR ALL CLASSES 
Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 


Corner of Hart Street 
0 VERCOATS, OVERCOATS, 


OVERCOATS. 
An immense and choice assortmept at 
Minories and Ald gate, 
Hart street. 
VDISPEN 











E. MOSES and SON'S, 
and New Oxford Street, corner of 
. 
HE “IN 
of various materials in 


ABLE ” SUIT, made 
ticularly adapted for Walking, Riding 


1 colours and shades, and par- 
Travelling, and Busi- 
ness. ‘This is universally acknow red to be the 
comfortable and serviccable ever introduced, 
from 35s. To be obtained only of 
MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 
corner of Hart Street. 
UTFITS FOR ALL PARTS.— 
EK. MOSES and SON furnish complete OUTFITS, in 
cluding tin ware and cabin furniture, for all voyages and 











suit 









and New Oxford Street, corner of 


VE ARING APPAREL 
DESCRIPTION 


CLOTHING, HOSTERY, DRAPERY, 
BOOTS and SHOES, for both Sexes and 
seasonable, and fashion 


Minories and Aldzate, 


Hart Street. 
every 


READY-MADE 
H ATS and CAPS, 
, comfortable, serviceable, 
remarkably low 

"VENILES’ CLOTHING in every variety 

The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 
qualities. The most skilful English and Foreign cutters are 
employed, ins ng the latest and most gentlemanly styles 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed 
that, ifany article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned without hesitation 

Their book, containing an authentic history of the various 
changes in the British costume, from the earliest period to the 
present time, to which is added their rules for Self- Measure 
ment and List of Prices, gratis, on application, or post free 

























are as follow :— 
Aldgat 


lishments 
opposite to 


F. MOSES and SON'S Estab 
London: Aldgate and Minories, 
Church 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Strect 
Country Branches: Shetiicld and Bradford, Yorkshire 


oa . +r vr 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
do not belong to auy especial and exclusive class of 
remedies hey seem to comprehend the finest remedial 
_ rtics of all th: great specifics. Thus the Ointment, in 
sof eruptive diseases, appears not only to remove the 
al inflammation, but to sink deeper into the recesses 
of the sy-tem, putting ont in the last spark the fires of fever, 
invigorating the circulation, and purifying the fluids which 
ourse through the fleshy fibres, the glands, and th 
In most cases the operation of the Ointment is matcrially 
assisted by an occasional dose of the Pills, which acting in 
unison with the Ointment conjointly form a bulwark im- 

pregnable to any known disorder. 








skin 





| of wealth almost beyond calculation, 


| 


THE SPECTATOR. 
HE. 


LONDON ASSURAN( 
oyal Exchange, 30th November, 1859 

The Corporati m of the London Assurance give notice to 
parties whose Lives are Assured in their Office, that no extra 
Premium will be charged to them on joining any Volunteer 
Corps for service in the United Kingdom, and that all Poli 
cies will be paid in full where death ensues in consequence 
of such service. 








JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


- a TE Tar 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1517. 

LETTERS CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection Eve ry description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
andalso the other Australian Colonic , throagh the Com- 
“yd ‘s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Br ad Street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





























iaeien, November 1, 1859. 
/N ORTH BRIT ISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
61, PRINCES STR , EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal C hevter ant Act of Parliament 
1809. 
New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums ....... >. se 
Profit realized since the last septennial in- } 
Wostigation ....cccccsscscccvcvesesesesecs ) 


Bonus declared of 1. 5s. per cent p r annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 3st 15 
Fire Premiums received in 1858.........6+66 
LONDON BOARD 
Sir Perer Lacaie, Alderman, Chairman 
Jous T. Guennin, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 


£31,345 165 





William Berradaile, Esq Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq | Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 

C.J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. + P. J.T. Pearse, Ex 
Atrxanpra Done, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor 


Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 


LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary 


XV ENTORS’ ASSIST ANC ECOMPAN 
LIMITED—Capital 25,090/., in Shares of 1. each 
power to increase it to 100,000! Deposit 5s. per share 

corporated under Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 1856-57-4 

Under the direction of a Council and Managing Committec 

appointed by the Shareholders. 

Five Shillings per sh to be paid on application, and 5s 
per share at one mth after allotment With two 
calls, if required, of 58. each share, at intervals of not 
less than three months, and with sixty days notice in 
each case 












Directors 
. King’s Arms Vard, City (ex-Director 
Midland Countics Railway 
Hollingworth Street, Barns 


Samuel Hall, Esq., 19 
and Chairman of the 
Adam Stoker Mather, Esq., 22, 
bury 
Stephen Henry Crosswell, Esq., 86, 
cadilly. 
Bankers —Ransom, Rouverie, and © 
Sulicitors—Grane, Son, & Fesenmeyer,23, Bedford Row, 
Secretary—Sitwell Harris 
OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1,2, and 3, GOUGILSTREET NORTH, 
GRAY'S INN ROAD, W 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 

The leading feature ofthis Company is, that it investigates 
the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the aid of 
scientific and practical men, selected with special regard to 
their qualifications, as impartial juc . Such inventions as 
are approved are patented or registered, and manufactured 
by the Company, for sale, on a scale sufficient to establish 
their; value, without cost to the inventor, who will share, 
under agreement, in all profits arising therefrom 

As an earnest of these intentions, the M ging Committee 
have secured a long lease, on most advantageous terms, of 
extensive premises, containing a spacious Manufactory, pro 
vided with suitable plant, where models can be made and 
tried, and patented articles manufactured for sale 

Valuable patents, already arranged for, are now being so 
manufactured, at a nett profit of 300 per cent; while several 
very promising inventions are under consideration 
he advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in 
recommending the undertaking to the notice of small 
capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special con 
sideration. 

That the large mass of inventors are 
signs, is a fact patent to most practical observers 
jually true that a great number of cases only require 
the judgment and kindly assistance of scientific and practi 
cal men to render them productive of immense public bene 
fit. It is incontrovertible that our national importance and 
wealth have been more promoted by inventors than by ay 
other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, Stephe 
and others scarcely less eminent, have produced an amount 
though their inven- 

received at first with coolness and incredulity 
all the improvements for our convenience and 
dating from a state of barbarity to one of high 
but the cumulative results of inventive in 


St. James's Street, Pic- 


Pall Mall East 
Ww. 























unable to carry out 











tions were 
In short, 
comfort, 
civilization, are 
genuity 

It must not be overlooked by the Shareholder that a pa 
tent gives an exclusive trade with the customers of the 
world, and that this Company will possess in no com 
degree such advantages as will, on the average, be im 
a dividend that may sur 








mensely productive, and ensure 
prise and must satisfy, all investors 
, and full Prospectuses giving the 


Applications for 
fullest information, » made, personally, or by letter, to 
the Secretary, at the Offices, as above 


THE BEST “AND Cc HEAP ES oT TE: 
and COFFEES in England are to be note of PHIL- 
Tea Mere nts, 8, King William Street, City. 











LIPS and CO., 





Good strong useful ‘ea, 2s. Sd., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3». 8d... IGd., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., 
Is. 3d., Is. ded, Is. a. . and is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 

zc free to any railway station or 





value of 40s. sent carri 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 





NO : i¢ i 
TO INDUC TRIAL OF ‘ 
GouTiH AF RICAN. WINES, 
rt 20s. and 24s. per dozen, iS s included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 dozen per 
* Vide Board of Trade Returns"), 
Cc ~~ containing four samples, sealed and labelled, 
A. be forwarded on cipt of 30 posTAGE aTaMrPs, ViZ.°— 
Half pint bottle of best South African Sherry 
Half pint bottle of best South African Port 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madcira 
Half pint bottle of best South African Amontillado 
Bottles and Case included 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, 15s. per gallon 
BEST GIN, fall strength, lis. 3d. per gallon 
Price lists free on application 
Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Sp 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.¢ 


annum 











.—| 


| 


| 
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( ‘ONTRACTS FOR WILLOW RODS 
and COOPERS’ FLAGS. 

Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and Trans- 

port Services, Somerset House, 24th November, 1859. 

The Commissioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 

Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Do Hereby Give Notice, that on Thursday, the 8th Decem- 

ber next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready to 

treat with such Persons as may be willing to Contract for 

supplying and delivering into her Majesty's Victualling 
Stores at Deptford the undermentioned Articles, viz.— 


Mille. 
WILLOW RODS ...... 00 cece eewceee +» 200 
Holts 
COOPERS’ FLAGS..... eevcccvceceoes 500 





WHEN TO BE DELIVERED.—Half in Three 
Weeks, and the remainder in Three Weeks 
afterwards, or earlier if preferred by the 
Party tendering. 

Samples of the Willow Rods (not less than 500 Great Tale 
and of the Coopers’ Flags (not less than a Bolt) must be pro- 
duced by the Parties tendering 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, when 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting cither for the whole, 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a 
greater quantity, or of not ¢ontracting for any, and also an 
unlimited power of selection. 

No Tender will be received unless made on the Printed 
Form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, or to the Officer conducting 
Se Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
toms at Bristol 

.: srticular attention is calicd to the recent modification 
of the Conditions of the Revised Contracts, which may be 
seen at the said Office, and at Liverpool and Bristol. No 
fender will be received after Half-past One o'clock on the 
day of treaty, and it will not be required that the party 
tendering, or an Agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer re 
ceived from each Person will be communicated to him and 
his proposed Suretics in writing 





Kivery Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, 
* Tender for ," and must also be delivered at 


Somerset House 
| FORCE of ROYAL NAVAL 
\ VOLUNTEERS. 
GOVERNMENT having, with the 
determined on establishing a RE 
MEN trained to 


HER MAJESTY'S 
Sanction of Parliament, 
SERVE VOLUNTEER FPORCE OF 8 
the Use of Arms :— 

THIS Is TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications 
may be inrolled as a Royal Naval Volunteer in the Reserve 
Force, and will thercupon be entitled to the advantages and 
be subject to the obligations mentioned below :— 

QUALIPICATIONS POR THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must be a British Subject: 








2. He must be free from infirmity 
3. Ile must not be over thirty-five years of age 
i. Ile must within the ten years previous to his joining 


the Reserve have been five years at sea, one year of that 


time as an ALD 
ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE 

1. A Volunteer will at once receive an annual payment or 
retainer of 61., payable quarterly 

2. He will, if he fulfils his obligations and Is in the Re 
serve the requisite time, receive a pension of not less than 
12/. a year whenever he bec omes incapacitated from carning 
a livelihood, or at sixty years of age ifnot previously incapa 
citated 

%. Ile may elect either to take the whole pension himself, 
or to take a smalicr pension for himself during his life, and 
to allow his wife a pension after his death, for the remain 
der of her life 

4 He will not, on account of belonging be Se Beneye, 
forfeit any interest in any Fri 

5. Mis travelling expenses to and from the plese 2 arin, 
will, when necessary, be provided : 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retain 

ing fee, the same pay, victualling, and allowances asa sea 
man of the flect according to his rating : 
He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same 
pay, allowances, and victuals, and have the same prospc ctof 
promotion and prize money, as a continuous se rvice seaman 
of the fleet according to his rating, and he will on joining 
receive the same clothing, bedding, and mess traps: 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive 

















the same pension as a seaman in the Navy of the same 
rating 
9. He will be cligible to the Coast Guard Service and 


Greenwich Hospital 
10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called 
out for actual service, at the end of every five years; he 
may also quit it when not called out, on paying back the re 
tainers he has received ; or, without paymen he passes 
an examination as a Master or Mate, and obtains bona fide 
employment as Master or Mate. 
OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE, 
1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-cight days 
; may do so, 80 far as the convenience of the 
t a time and place convenient 
any case take less than seven 




















pobite 
to himself; 
days’ drill at any one time 
2. He must not, without special pe ermission, proceed on 
a voyage that will occupy more than six months 
He must appear before some ping Master once in 

every six months, unless he has leave to be abroad longer, 
and he must report every change of residence and employ- 
ment 

4. In order to carn a Pension he must continue in the Re 
serve as long ash »yhysically competent to serve, and he 
must also have in the force fifteen years if engaged 
above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty. In 
reckoning this time actual service in the fleet will count 
double 

). Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the 
Navy by Royal Proclamation. It is intended to exercise this 
power only when an emergency requires a su ‘den increase 
in the Naval force of the country 

6. A Volunteer may in the first instance be called out for 
three years. here is then actual war, and he is then 
serving in one of her Majesty's ships, he may be required to 
serve for two years longer, but for the additional two 
years he will receive 2d. a day additional pay 

7. Voly ers when on drill or actual service will be sub- 
ject toN i Discipline 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the 
Reserve will forfeit his claim to Retainer and Pension, and 
if he fails to join when called out for actual service may be 
treated as a Straggler or Deserter from the Navy. 
INROLMENT WILL COMMENCE ON 

Ist JANUARY, 1850 

Full information and detailed conditions may be obtained 
on application to the Shipping Master at any port in the 
United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in the Channel 
of Man 





but he ca 



























THE 


Islands and Isle 


pur RNITURE, | 


Where > to Buy, ‘What to 

Buy, and How to Buy. COMPL ETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Dlustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free—Y and 8. Revevs, C ity Purniture Ware houses, sl, 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods carriage-free to any part of the 
kingdom. Note our 1. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 
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x 
ATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
This Association has been formed for the PURPOSE 
OF ENCOURAGING RIFLE SHOOTING, and thereby 
ving permanence to the Voluuteer Movement, in ac 
cordance with the following RESOL UTIONS passed at the 
Public Meeting held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James's Street, London, on the 16th Nov. 1859— 

1. That a National Association be formed for the en 
couragement of Volunteer Rifle Corps and the promotion of 
rifle shooting throughout Great Britain. 

2. That the property of the Association should be vested in 
three trustees. 

3. That the Association shall consist of all persons sub- 
scribing annually the sum of 1. Is., or of donors of the sum 
of 10/. 10s. That there shall be a President Patron and a 
President to be annually elected by the Council. That there 
shall be tweive Vice Presidents, with Power to add to the 
number, and a Council elected at the gencral meeting of the 
Association ; that the Council shall consist of fifteen or- 
dinary and five extraordinary members, of whom one third 
shall go out of office in each year, but shall be eligible for re 
election. That there shall be an honorary secretary and a 
paid secretary in London, and honorary corresponding secre- 
taries in such parts of the country as may be her er de- 
termined. That the duties of treasurer be for the present 
entrusted to the paid London secretary. 

4. That a meeting of the Association shall be held annually 
at places to be hereafter determined on, varied from y 
year, to which the several Volunteer Corps will be invited 
tosend a certain number of their best shots, who will com- 
= for prizes according to the rules of the school of Mus- 

etry at Hythe. That prizes be also offered for competition 
among riflemen whether they are connected with ritle corps 
or not. That Major General Hay be requested to act as 
chief umpire. 

6. That the 








pin given by the Association for the en- 
couragement of Voluntegr Rifle Corps shall be open to all 
members of such corps qualified as in Resolution 4. That 
the prizes given for the general encouragement of rifle 
shooting shall be open to all persons on payment of 

as entrance money. 

6. That the first meeting of the Association be held in the 
neighbourhood of London on the first Monday in July,” or at 
aenearthat date as can be conveniently appointed. 

hat a committee be formed for the purpose of giving 
effect to the foregoing resolutions, and that it consist of seven 
gentlemen, with power to add tothe number. 
Parsipent.—The Right Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 
Vicr-PResi(vEents, 

Duke of Buccleuch. Viscount Hardinge. 

Marquis of Tweeddale. Viscount Ranelagh. 

Earl of Derby. Lord Lyndhurst. 

Earl of Aberdeen. Lord Rokeby. 

Earl of Malmesbury. Lord Vernon. 

Earl de Grey. — of the House of 

Earl of Shaftestesbury. 

Earl of Bessborough., 

Earl Spencer. 

Earl of Wemys. 

Earl of Ellenborough. 

Earl of Leicester. 

Earl of Tankerville. 





Viscount Palmerston, M.P. 
The Lord Mayor of London 
The Lord Advocate. 

The Lord Provost of Edin- 





burgh. 

Sir W. W. Wynne, 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord Ashburton. | Major-Gen. Peel, M.P. 
Viscount Eversley. 
Councit. 
Col. Francis Seymour. 
Capt. Adam Gladstone. 
J. Deedes, Esq. 
Thomas Fairbairn, Esq. 
John Laird, E 
Archibald Boy 
Horatio Ross, 


Earl of Lichfield. 
Earl Grosvenor, M.P. 
Lord Panmure. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 
Lord West. 
Lord Radstock. 
Sir de Lacy Evans, M.P. 
MajorGeneral Hay. 
Worxino ComMitret. 
Major-General Hay, 
Captain M. Hick 
George Russell, Esq. 
‘Thomas Fairbairn, oy C ‘aptain Templar. 
Capt. Adam ¢ i Warre, Esq. 
Noblemen and esatinnen desirous of becoming members 
of the above Association, and of assisting its objects by dona- 
tions, are requested to ‘communicate with the Secretary, 
27, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W., from whom all particu- 








Earl Spencer. 
Earl Cowper. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 











lars may be obtained. Annual subscription, l/. Is. ; life 
subscription, 107. 10s. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bestedte, and Co. 1, Pall 
Mali Ea’ 
GE ORGE RUSSELL, Hon. See. 


27, St. James's Place, Nov. 25, 1859. 





* This is now altered to the second week in July, as being 
found to be more convenient. 

{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Baiepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 


" 
MPORTANT NOTICE - 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’'S LAUNDRY. 

And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
*#LENPIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 

































purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to which is Felony. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Gtascow and Lonpon. 

HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 

HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—tike a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
ail Gas- fitters in town and country. 

RUPTURES. —BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. 

y Ah ta , 

\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
isa}lowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
de worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s. , 21s. , 26s. ‘ed. and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postaze, ls. 8d. 
An Umbilical Trass, 429. and 52s. 6d.; postage, Is. lod. 

Post-office orders to be made pay able to JOHN \WitITR, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 

NESS and SWELLING ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Tavy 

are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 

on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 


| Cash. 


| Obtain it where inferior 3 





THE SPECTATOR. 
ONALD -DUNCAN 


bs) 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 
Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH BRANDY. 
Per Gallon, 


ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel 









BOF GB on ccccccoosccccecocessocecconcesecoes lis. 
The PRINCE'S U SQt 
and delicious spirit 
DONALD DUNCAN'S ¢ z' -D. 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality oy age.... 20s. 


Two gallons and upwards of either of the above sent to 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 
Orders from the country must contain a Post-office 

5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


TRADE Kn 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cak 

ially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN 


Order. 





MARK. 





&e. 
and 








The Lancet st ates, 
kind known.” 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and I6oz. 

ticles are not substituted, from 

confectioners, and corn-dealers. 

“rket Street, Manchester; and 23, 


“This is superior to any thing of the 





family grocers, che 
Paisley ; Dublin; 77 
Tronmonge lL. ane, London. 


PAILE PA’ 




















Y’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 

Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 

“The water is heated in a twinkling.’'—Spectator, June 
18, 1859. 

To be had of ironmongers, cuticrs, perfumers, and at fancy 
repositories. 


| YDROPATHY. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, land, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delzany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
as pure, and the scenery 
Terms—2l. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 





—DOCTOR W. 

















as beautiful, as at Malvern. 
week. 


B PENN E TTS: W ATC H ‘MAN SUF ‘AC- 
TORY, 64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE 
J. BENNETT, finding that the whole of his present pre- 
mises are required for his WATCH and CLOCK BUSINESS, 
he secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for the 
JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 
will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an 
entirely new Stock of every description of Jewellery. The 
whole of the present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCITES, 
BRACELETS, &c., is now offered for sale at such a reduced 
price as will ensure its Clearance before the opening of the 
New Premises at Christmas. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
61 and 65, CHEAPSIDE 


~\ , 
PPENDERS STOV ES, FIRE-IRONS 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS They contain such an as 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVE , CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-TRONS, andGUuNn . IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, cither for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
Sl. Lis. to 331. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5). l2s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 111.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. l5s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. 8s, to 807. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 47. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOYEs, 


radiating hearth-plates. 
| EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
BURTON has STIX LARGE SHOW 


—WILLIAM 8. 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the! est, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from...... 

Shower Baths, from 
Lamps (Moderateur),from ..... 
All other kinds at tl 
Pure Colza Oil is. per gallon. 


(ve TLERY W ARRAN TED. The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
only because of the largeness of 
nandied table knives, with high 
desserts to match, les.; if 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
extra fine ivory, 




















with 








12s. Gd. to 201. Os. each. 
fs. Od. to 67. Os. each. 
6s. 0d. to 71. 7s. each. 
e same rate 











all warranted, is on sale 
prices that are remuneratiy 
the salvs inch ive 
shoulders, 6d. per dozen ; 
to balance, 6 per dozen extra; 
rer sizes, from 20s, to 27s. Gd. per dozen ; 








3 if with silver ferrules, 40s, to 50s. ; white bone 
knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. pe 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. 


; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 

6s. per dozen ; table steels, from Is. each. The largest stock 

in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 

otherwise, and ofthe new plated tish carvers. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISHING 


IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 





carvers, 28. Gd. 








may be had gratis, and free by post. It cont s upwards 
of 400 Tilustrations of his ilimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods 


Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gascliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 





and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed 
ding, Bedroom Furnitu & with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen | » Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la,2, and wman Street ; and 4, 5, andé, 





Established 18°90 





Perry's Place, London 


, 

T! EET H.—By her Majesty’s tKoyal 

cone Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che- 
mic Prepared Lndia-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.--Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA- RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring 
or fastenings are required; a ¢ 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexi- 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; 14, Gay treet, Bath; and 10, 
Eldon Square, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
























wires | 
atly-increased freedom of | 


} and St. 


+ > : 
S, W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitti 
warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle. 
men’s home use, Viz. naval and military uniforms and ciyi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every vVaricty of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
toallclimates. M anufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Doe ckyards » Wi oolwic h. 


DR. 








“DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT- BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, Gor T, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEDILITY, DISFASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKE1S, INFANTILE WASTING, aND ALL SCROPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
invest ons of numberless eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cayil 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the fall benefits 
of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jongh’s cele- 

brated pure Light-Brown Oil. 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 

Physician to H.R... the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 

&e., Ke 

“TI have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its superiority that I invariably prescribe 
it in preference to any other, fecling assured that I am re 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficacy ot this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.’ 

Sold onty in Iureniat Half- pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, apsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Jonau’s stamp 
and signature, WiTHor’ WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY bE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Soie ConsiaNer 
ANSAR, H ARFORD, and Co 77ST AND, London, W.C. 
*.* A Pamphlet on Cod Liver Oil, with cases of cure, sent Post 
Free on application to Dr. de Jongh’s Consignees. 






























NO MORE PILLS, NOR ANY OTHER MEDI- 
CINE, for indigestion, constipation, diarrhea, de- 
bility, torpidity of the liver, persisting headaches, 
nervousness, biliousness, despondency, low spirits, 
cough, incipient consumption, debility, dropsy, 
asthma, spleen, Xe, 

Published and sent free by post for 2d. stamps, a 

Pr v4 Treatise under the title of 
HE NATURAL RESTORER OF 
PERFECT HEALTH to the MOST EN- 

FEEBLED or SHATTERED CONSTITUTION, 

without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. 

London: Mann Nerurws, Booksellers, 39, a ill. 

ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HE ALTH AND 

DISEASE 
Just published, price Is. free by post for fourteen 


stamps, 
SECOND LIFE ¥ or ELECTRICAL 
\) NERVOUS FORCE: 








a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physical debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive power of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 
those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 
stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes. Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. 
Published by Mann, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Booksellers, 





Just published, in 1 vol, cloth boards, price 7s. Ga. 
JRECEPTS for the PRESERVATION 
of HEALTH, LIFE, and HAPPINESS, MEDI- 
CAL and MORAL. By Ciemenr Caruyor, M.D., 
late Fellow of nbroke College, Cambridge. 
London: Wurrrakerand Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, in 











4 vols. 
“EARLY YEARS and LATE REFLECTIONS.” 
Also, in 1 vol, 
« SC RIPTU RE NOTICES and PROOFS.” 
TAZAR ETH. —The VICTORIA ARCH. 

A THE BUILDER of this day, price 4d., stamped 
5d., contains :—View of the Victoria Arch, Salford— 
Cultivation of Art in England—Cambridge Guildhall 
Designs—Sketches of Architectural Details, Nazareth 
—Stained Glass for Glasgow—Our Sailors’ Homes— 
On the Composite Creatures of Art—Rules of Trade 
Societies—Land Drainage and Irrigation—Workmen 
in the Winter—House Agents’ ** Dodges ”’—Church- 
Building News—Metropolitan Board of Works—Com- 
petitions—Architectural Photographie Association— 
Royal Dramatic College—The Strike, &e 

Office: 1, ¥ to Street, Covent Garde n; and all 

Booksellers. 

HRIST MAS PRESENT! S, PRIZES, &e. 

/ J. MASTERS’S NEW and COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE is arranged in Classes, with fall descriptive 
Titles and Notices. 




















Coyrents: Part 1. Theological and Scholastic 
Works . Sermons in Volumes, Commentaries, and 








Single Sermons—3. Manuals of Prayer and Devotion, 
Works on Religious Instruction, and Devotional 
Prints—4. Present Books: ‘Tales, Biography, and 
Poetry—5. Works on Art and Architecture, Eccle- 
siology, Church Music, Hymns and Hymn Books for 
Public Wors ship—6. Educational and Catechetical 


Works—7. Parochial Works, and Miscellaneous Tracts 
and Pamphlets. 

This Catalogue has been arranged in classes so as 
facilitate the selection of appropriate Books for spec 
purposes. 

London : 


to 
al 


33, 


Stree 


Aldersgate Street ; and 78, New Bond 
and all Rooksellers. 


~ Just published, 8vo., price Ls. 

tT ANCIENT INTE RP R ri TATION 

of LEVITICUS XVIII., 18, as received in the 
Church for more than 1500 years; a sufficient apology 
for holding that, according to the Word of God, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is lawful. A 
Letter to the Rev. W. Hl. Lyall, M.A., Rector of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, from the Rev. ALEXANDER 
M’Cavi, D.D., Rector of St. Magnus, St. Margaret, 
Michael, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and a 
Proctor for the Clergy of the Diocese of London in the 

















| Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 


Werrnem, Macryrosu, and Hvyt, 
Paternoster Row, 


London: 





wri 
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Ses!" 
FICHTE’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO MENTAL 
C PHILOSOPHY. By Iwuancer Hermann 
Translated and edited by J. D. Monet, 
* Elements of Psychology,” &e 
Loney, and Rowen. 


FicutTe. 

M.A., Author of * 

London : LoneMAN, GREEN, 
“PHE SCHOOL EDITION, 

This day, the Fifth FE anion, cousiderably enlarged, 


UCLID’S EL EMEN TS S of GEOMETRY. 
1) The First Six Books, chiefly from the Text of 
Dr. Sitson ; with Explanatory Notes, a Series of 
Questions on eac h Book, and a Selection of Geometri- 
cal Exercises from the Senate House and College Ex- 
amination Papers, with Hints, Xe. By Rowerr Ports, 





M.A., Trinity College. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


PROFESSOR 
Just publish ed, 420 pages, Js 
HE HISTORY OF 

A. RE; with an Outline of the Origin and 
Growth of the English Language. Illustrated by 
Extracts. By WiLLiAM Srarpine, Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the University of St. 
Andrews. ame 
Ourver and Boyp, Edinburgh; Simpxkr, 
and Co., London, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
In6 vols. demy 8vo. price 4/. 4s. bound in cloth, 
HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 
The Text revised by the Rev. ALexanprer Dycr. 
®,* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end 
of eac h play. 

“A minute examination has satisfied us that this is 
the best text of Shakespeare which has yet been given 
to the world, . . . This at least is beyond doubt, that 
we have never possessed so admirable a text of Shakes- 

re before ; and we would suggest to the thousands 
of people who are alw: ays inquiring for something in- 
teresting to read, that the y should read again the = dai 
of the monarch of literature, and read him in the edi- 
tion of Mr. Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 

Epwarp Moxon and Co. 44, Dover Street. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKs, 
BY W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S, 

Just published, in fep. Svo. price 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
CLASS BOOK OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, with Examination Questions. 
By Wit1am Hvenrs, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geo- 
graphy in Queen’s Col *, London; Author of “A 
Manual of Geography,” > 


SPALDING, 
6d. the Sixth Edition of 


ENGLISH 


MARSHAL 





Also, lately published, by the same Author, 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL ATLAS: 
New Edition, medium foiio, price 12s. 6d. 
London: Grorcr Puitir and Son, 32, Fleet Street 
and South Castle Street, i iverpool. 
1 1 vol. o., price 10s. 6d. 
oO F t HE RI 
COMMENTARY on 


Now re ady, ir 


HE WOR Ds 
SAVIOUR, and a 


SEN 


sT. 


JAMES. By Rupotrn Stine, D.D. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. W. B. Porr. 
In demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
BIBLE NOTES ON THE PENTATEUCH, From 
the German of Orro vox Grniacn by the Rev. Hl. 
Downtxe, Incumbent of St. Mary's, Kin; gswingford, 


In crown + ». price Ss, 

STUDIES ON BLAISE PASC AL. By ALEXANDER 
Viver, D. ~ From the rr uch, with an Appendix, 
by the Rev. T. Smrrm, M.A. 

“Full of rigid thought and burning eloquence,”’— 
Mercury. 

In crown Svo. price 5s, 

LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. From the 
of Dr, THoivex, 


German 


* Most noble, solemnising, and t mching discourses.”’ 

—British and Foreign Evangelical Recicw. 
In crown 8vo. price 5s, 

THE SINLESSNESS OF JESUS, an evidence for 
Christianity. By Dr. C. ULLMANN. Translated by 
Rev. R. L. Brown, St. Marks, London, 

Edinburgh : T. and T. Ciark; London: Haminroy, 
Apams, and Co. 
Just published, in feap. Svo. large type, 3s. Gd. 


extra cloth, 
HE PROPHET OF NAZARETH ; 
or, the One Story of the Four Gospels. With 
Preface by Rev. J. C. Mitten, D.D. (of Birmingham), 
Illustrations and Maps. 


“IT view the publication of this volame with much 


satisfaction, and cannot but anticipate that it is likely 
to prove very useful and very interesting. . i 
cordially recommend its adoption in schools.”—J. C, 
MILLER. 
__ Lond mm: kh niautr and Sow, Clerkenwell Close. 
| ay Now re uly. 

Dees RUE, and, COS, PATENT 

PL _- CARDS, th e New Patterns for the 
Season. To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Just publis vc 


“5S RED LETTER 


lo be 


Pp" LA RUE and ( 
DIARIES and CALE aie for 1860. 


had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
I ANSARD’S DEBATES. 


sion 1859, 32. 3s. on 


— First Ss s- 


1 Seasio 1859, 2/7. 2s. 





LITE- | 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Vols. | 
1830-2—The Great Debate nao 1 toll | 
1839—Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume).... - 46 | 
1848—National Representation (Mr. Hume 95—L0l | 
oe iamentary Representation (Lord 

J. Russell)... ‘ x 119—122 
1852 = Alban’ ; “ke. "Seats Disraeli 119—122 
1851—Pa liament ary Represcen ation (Lord 

J. Russell Prerey reir re. 150-1 
1859—Re presents ation of the Ps aoe Mr. 

Disraeli 192-153 

Discussions on Briber ry, "Election E xper nses, Ballot, 
Triennial Parliaments, Oaths Pa iyment of Rates, &e., 
passim, Complete Sets, or Im perfect Sets completed, 


Corxetivus — ck, Publisher of ** Hansard,” 
, Paterr Row. 
In supplying aset of this work to a public library or 
institution, Mr. Buck is authorise d to divide the pay- 
Ment into two, three, or more portions 


t 
ster 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 


AGAINST 


WIND AND TIDE. 


By HOLME LEE, 


Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “* Kathie Brande,” &c. 


SMITH, ELDER, 


and Co. 65, 


3 vols. 
Cornhill. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
Tiuctreted, 


THE 


CORNHILL 


MAGAZINE. 


idited by W. M. THackeray, 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in 
every department of Literature. 


** 
. 


No, 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the 
Exper, and Co. 65, 


SMITH, 


ELDER, and Co, 65, 


I, will be published on the First of January, 1860. 


care of Messrs, Smirn, 
Cornhill. 
Cornhill. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
With Maclise’s Illustrations. 
Just published, 


16s. ; moroceo, 21s. 


and Green, 
PRINCES 
TENNYSON, 
Also, by the 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 


THE 
By ALFRED 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


TENNYSON'S PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Seventh Edition. 
EDWARD MOXON 


IN MEMORIAM. 


from Desigus by D. 


S. A MEDLEY 


Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


Eleventh Edition. 
A Medley. 


and other Poems. 


Illustrated with 26 Wood Pagrarnge, by Tnomas, Danzer, 


Macuise, R.A 


same Author, 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


Seventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


Second Edition, Price 5s, cloth. 


Price 7s. cloth. 


Price 6s, cloth. 
and CO., 


4i, Dover Street. 





T HE 





** A Guest that best becomes the table 
S/ 


This day, Part Il. "Ne w Series, price ld. 


WELCOME GUEST. 
Edited by Ronext B, Broven. 
CONTENTS — 

By Robert B. Brough. 
to her 


1. Miss Brown, 
2. Lady Chesterfield’s Letters 
By George Augustus Sala, 


Daughter. 


3. My Very Singular Adventure, By Thomas | 
Archer. | 

1. Puss. By Paul Ward. 

5. British Diplomacy, 

6. Oddities of Great Men. Drawn by Kenny 


Meadows. 

. Enough for a Day. 

8. A Leaf from Chambers. 
chard. 

9. The Provocations 
Greenwood, 

10. The Confessions of 
Alfred Elwes. 


By Alfred Elwes. 
By Edmund F, 


Blan- 
of a Protégé, By Frederick 


an Old Newspaper. By 





11. Our Titsie. By J, Crawford Wilson, 

12. The Bird has Flown. By Dr. G. Fianck, 

13. The Mastiff Guard, By H. 8, Melville. 

14. Berthe By Paul War d. 

15. The Allegorical Question. By K. 

16. The New Prima Donna. By II, Sutherland 


17. Cheese. By W. B. Tege tmeier. 

18. Birds of a Curious Paradise. By 
lingshead, 

19. The Stephenson Dynasty. By Jacob First. 

20. Mustbe Married. By Henry J. Byron, 

21. A Cup of Tea. By Thomas Archer, 

22. A Dreadful Story. By Edward Draper. 


Ifol- 


John 





23. What shall we Do with Her? By T. P. 
Healey 

24. Peeps at the Paper. By The Inconstant 
Reader, 

I'he above entirely Original Articles are Hlustrated by 





* Phiz,” Kenny Meadows, W. M*‘Connell, H, G. 
Hine, Julian Porteh, T. R. Msequoid, and H, S, 
Melville, 
Early in December will appear 
ALL THE WELCOME GUESTS AT 
HAWLEY GRANGE: 
With some particulars of 
THE UNWELCOME GUEST, 
And his abominable behaviour on the occasion, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
“Tur Weicome Guest.” 
London: Hovusrox and Wricnr, 65, Paternoster 
Row. 
Early in December, price 5s, cloth elegant, 
‘U NBEAM STORTLES. 


h a Sunbeam, 


\ By the Author of ‘* A Trap to Cate 
and llorence 


With Illustrations by James Godwin 
Claxton. CONTENTS ¢ 
A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, 
Old Jollitfe. 
The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. 
The Star in the Desert, 
** Only.” 


| Ryo, 





** A Merry Christmas.” 


London: Lock woop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Court, E.C, 


In December will be publis hed, 

TARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF 
A ELGIN’S MISSION to CHINA and JAPAN, in 
the Years 1857-"58-"59. By Lavrexce O1iruant, Beq. 
Private Seeretary to Lord Elgin, Author of the ** Rus- 
sian Shores of the Black Sea,” &ec. In two volumes, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings in chromo- 
lithography, Wood-cuts from Original Drawings and 
Photog: aphs, and Maps. 

Wiui1amM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


This day in demy 8vo. New Edition, enlarged, 


price Ss, 
: one HELLENICS OF W. SAVAGE 
LANDOR, 
In this edition several of the 
others have been rewritten. 
London: R. Garrri ; Edinburgh: 


Just ‘published, price 6d 
‘be 


poems are new, and 


J. Nrcwon. 





REVIVAL MOVEMENT, and 
the WAY of SALVATION EXPLAINED; the 

Habitations of the Dead, Intermediate and Pinal; and 

Coming Events, from newly discovered Scripture Data, 

By Major P. Boron, 

Hovisron and Wricutr, London ; 

burgh; J. Ronerrson, 


J. Menzies, Edin- 
Dublin. 


= WORK BY THE REV, JOHN PULSFORD, 
Now Ih shed, hg hay bound, price Ts, 6d. 


() Ul ET HOU New Series. 
5 i the Rev, - Bee . ULSPORD, 
Fifth Edition, price 6s, 
QUIET HOURS. First Series. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas C. Jack; London: Hammon 
and Co, 


Ww ill be re eady at at all the L ior aries carly in Decembe r, 
\ > MARQUIS D’HAUTERIVE ; or, 
the Romance of a Poor Young Man, Copyright 
Translation from the French of Ocrave Pruimurr, 
Cloth gilt, 5s, The most successful work of fiction 
that has appeared in France for many years. 
London : Cassen.., he Tree and Garry, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. px ost 8vo. 
“Ss LENTS 


by Vane Ineron Sr, Joux. 


A Novel, 
Author of ** St. 
Eustace. 

Wituiam Trxsiey, 314, Strand, W.C, 
General Publisher, 
Price 
Kai ITABL SOCIETY. 

4 The BONUS of DEC tm, 1859, and Future 

Prospects ; a Letter to the Members. 


By C. J. Buxvor, Esq. 
London: Cuar.es and Epwix L AvyTon, 150, Fleet 
Street, 


This ds ay is published, p price 2s. ‘cloth, 
NSPIRATION: How is it Related to 
Revela‘ion end the Reason ? With a few Remarks 
suggested by recent Criticisms on Mansel’s Bampton 
Lectures. 


London: Triisyer and Co. Paternoster Row, 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
December, 1859. 


THIS DAY. 


+ 
BECKET, ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY; A BIOGRAPHY. By Rev. 
CANON ROBERTSON, Illustrations. Post &vo. 
5 (On Tuesday. 


BAMPTON LECTURES’ FOR 
1859.—THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE 
TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS 
STATED ANEW, with Special Reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. By REV 
GEO. RAWLINSON. lds. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT 
AND LEGISLATION. By LORD WROTTESLEY, 
F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. 
Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By Rev. ADAM 8S. FARRAR, Fellow of Queen’s 
College. 8vo. 9s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
CIVIL CORRESPONDENCE, WHILE a 
SECRETARY FOR IRELAND from 1807 to 1809. 
8vo. 20s. (On Tuesday 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
wy Means of Natural Selection. By CHARLES DAR- 
IN. Post 8vo. 14s, 


MODERN SYSTEMS OF FORTI- 
FICATION, examined with reference to the Nava, 
LrrroraL, and Internat Derence or EnoLanp. By 
} age “gg SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. Plans. 
vo. 12s, 


A MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION ; a Review or rrs Rise, Growrn,. 
AnD Present State. By DAVID ROWLAND. Post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, By Mrs. JAMESON. New 
Edition, revised throughout by the Author, with a 
New Introduction, and much Additional Matter. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. Uniform with 
“* Kugler’s Handbooks,” ) [On Wednesday. 


SELF HELP. 


of Character and Conduct. 
— of “ Life of George Stephenson.” 


8vo. 


With Illustrations 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Post 8vo. 


THE ARCH AMOLOGY OF BERK- 
SHIRE: an Address delivered by the EARL of CAR- 
NARVON. Post 8vo. 1s, 


MANSEL’S BAMPTON LEC- 

JRES.—THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rev. H.L. MANSEL. 
4th and Cheaper Edition, with an entir ely New Pre- 
Jace. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE 
LIFE OF SIR THOS, FOWELL BUXTON, By 
his SON. Portrait. Post 8vo. 2%. (Murray's Rail- 
way Reading.) 


LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, with Notes and Illustrations by Jerrrry, 
Heser, Wirsox, Moorr, Girroxp, Locknarr, Xe. 
A New Edition. With Portrait and Engravings. 
Royal 8vo. 9s., or cloth, 10s. 6d. 


= 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON : 
Edited by Mr. CROKER. With Contributions by 
Loxp Srowe.i, Sir W. Scorr. Disragir, MAckin- 
vosn, &c. A New Edition, With Portraits. Royal 
8vo. 10s., or cloth, 12s, 


THE ART OF TRAVEL; 
orn, Hixts ox tae Suirrs aNp ConrRIVANCES AVAIL- 
ABLE IN Witp Countries. By FRANCIS GALTON. 
Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. With 
150 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHILDE HAROLD. By LORD 
BYRON. New Edition. Portrait and Vignette 
Titles. Feap.8vo. Price One Shilling. (Murray's 
Railway Reading.) 


CHILDE HAROLD. 
BYRON. New Edition. Portrait. 
Sixpence. 


LORD 
Price 


By 


Post 8vo. 


NEXT WEEK. 
PICTURES OF THE CHINESE. 


Drawn by Themselves. With Descriptions, by Rev. 
R. H. COBROLD, M.A.,, late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 
Crown 8vo. 


EOTHEN; or, 
wRouGHT Home rrem rut 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


or TRAVEL 
A New Edition, 


TRACES 
East. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND; Past axp Presentr—Savace ann Crviizep. 
ART, UR 8S. THOMSON, M.D., 58th Regt. 
| ee nstrations, 2 vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 
JOUN MURRAY, 





Albemarle Strect. 








Price One Suri. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Davip Masson, 
No. II. for Decemprr 1859. 


CONTENTS : 
. Rifle Corps and National Defences. By P. E. Dove. 
2. Tom Brown at Oxford : 
Chap. 4. The St. Ambrose Boat Club. 
5. Hardy, the Servitor. 
6. How Drysdale and Blake went Fishing. 


_ 


3. Books and their Uses. By Doubleday. 

4. The Quarterly Review on Mr. Tennyson's 
** Maud,” 

5. Mr. Kingsley’s ‘* Miscellanies ” and the ‘ Satur- 


day Review.” A Letter to the Editor by the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, 

. Ina Skye Bothy. By Alexander Smith. 

* Der Tod als Freund ;” a Translation of the Pic- 

ture by Rethel. 

. Vietor Hugo's ** Legend of the Ages. 
Ludlow. 

. Time and Life. Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ 
By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

Colloquy of the Round Table. 


beh) 


” By J. M. 


o @ 


10. 
“SEA-DREAMS: AN IDYLL” by ALFRED 
TENNYSON, will appear in the Janvary Number, 
also the Continuation of ** Tom Brown at Oxford.” 
Macminian and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 

Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at the 
Railway Stations. 





Next week, in royal I6mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 


price 5s. 


LITTLE ESTELLA: 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 


MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Ga nde n, London, Ww Cc. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “TOM 
SCHOOL DAYS.” 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. a New Edition, 
being the Seventh, of 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By AN OLD BOY. 


“A book which an English father might well wish 
to see in the hands of his son."”"— Zimes, 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 


By the Author of ** Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
Will be continued Monthly in ** MacmiLuan’s 
Macazinr.” 

Price One Shilling. 

Macmintan and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Gat rden, London, Ww.c. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


BROWN 


(Nert Week. 
Royal I6mo, With Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL. 


A HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 
By J. WRIGHT, M.A. 
MAcMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


5s. 


Nest Week.) 
A SIX SHILLING EDITION OF 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Lately published. 
A SIX SHILLING EDITION OF 


WESTWARD HO! 
By the Author. 
Crown $vo, cloth. 


same 


MacmIL.an and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Suaet, Covent Gs mane n, London, W.C,. 





, fea Pp. Xvo 7 
W AR is ‘HUNGARY 
By Orro Wexxsterx, Ori- 
Fraser's Magazine,” and now 


sis 
HE ISTORY "of the 
in 1848 and 1849. 
ginally published in * 
carefully revised. 
London : = WwW. V. PARKER and Sox, West Strand. 


price 2s., by post, 


HRE E .: ECTU RES UPON. THE 
RIFLE. By Colonel FE. C, Witrorp, Assistant 
Commandant and Chief Instructor School of Mus- 
ketry, Hythe. | 
London: Jonx W. Pauker and Sox, West Strand. 
~ ‘fwelfth Edition, 1 vo 
HE HEIR OF RE DCL YFFE., 
y the same Author, 
HEART SEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, Third Edi- 
tion. 6s, 


Third Edition. 
YWOOD. 
Fourth Edi- 


THE DAISY CHAIN 
Two vols., 10s. 6d. 

THE LANCES OF LYN 
cond Edition. 3s. 

THE LITTLE DUKE, 
tion. Is. 6d. 
London: Joux W. 


Se- 





| 
Loudon: 


| 
Parker and Son, West Strand. | 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST FOR DECEMBER. 


THE DIARIES AND CORRESPoyN. 
DENCE OF THE RIGHT Hox. 
GEORGE ROSE. 


WITH ORIGINAL LETTERS O} 
King George III. Mr. Canning. 
Mr. Pitt. Lord Eldon. 
Lord Castlereagh. | Mr. Perceval. 
Marquess Wellesley. | Lord Sidmouth, and 
Mr. Wilberforce. | Lord Bathurst. 
Wirn a Corresronpence wira Lavy Hamirros 
RESPECTING NELSON AND HIS Davenrxr, 
And with Recollections of Selis’s Attempt « on the 
Duke of Cumberland’s Life. 
Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Hanrcovrr, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of Mr. Rose, 
(Published this day. 
il, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
SEAMAN. 


By Tnomas, Eant or Dunvonaup. 
Vol. 1. complete in two, 8vo. 14s. 
( Published this day. 
Int. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 
By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 
2 vols, 2ls. (Just ready, 


NEW WORK BY THE AU 3 J Or “WIDE 
WIDE WORLD,” * QUEECHY.’ 
Immediately, Cheap Popular Saen, in small 8yo, 
2s. 6d. and Library Edition, in crown $yo. with an 
Illustration, 5s, 


SAY AND SEAL. 
By the Author of “* Queechy,” “* Wide Wide World,” 
v. 
CHEAP EDITION OF “ GUIZOT’S OLIVER 
CROMWELL.” 
Just ready, in crown 8vo. 5s. 
THE LIFE OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


By M. Grizor, Author of “ History of Civilization.” 
vi. 
CILEAY EDITION OF “ QUITS.” 
Immediately in crown 8vo, Ss 
QUITS! 
By the Author of “ The Initials. 
vit. 
COMPLETION OF “ THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 
Ina few days, the Three Concluding Parts bound in 


Oue, with’ Llustrations, 3s. and the whole work in 
Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 13s, handsomely 
bound, 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By Sarriey Brooks. 
Author of “* Aspen Court.”* 
Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. “price 


7s. uniform with The Miscellanies,” ‘* Vanity 


Fair,” &ec., a Cheap and Popular Edition of 
mHkeE NEWCOMES. 
By W. M. Taackeray. 

Author of “ Vanity Fair,” ‘* Pendennis,” &c., Xe. 


Brapeury and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street, Flect 
Street, , 


MISS KAVANAGH’'S NEW - WORK. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
By Jena Kavanacu, Author of ‘ Nathalie,” 


** Adele,” &e 
Also, just published, 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By Arison Rem. 3 vols. 
** A good novel. It falls little short of being a first- 
rate one.”—Leader. 
Also, in December, 


POEMS. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
1 vol. with steel Engravings from Designs by 
Birket Foster, 10s. 6d, bound, 


LUCY CROFTON. 


Author of ‘ Margaret Maitland,” 
Gracine,” &e. 1 vol. 10s, 6d. bound. 


SKETCHES OF SPORTING LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 


By Lord Wiiiiam Lennox, 
2 vols. with Mllustrations, 21s 


& 


By the * Adam 


Publishers, Successors to 
Great Mariborough Street. 


and BLackerr, 
13, 


Hivrsr 
liexry Coravry, 


London: Printed by Josaru Crarron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Cray 
ron, 17, Kouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars. 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Jossru Crarrox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinc: 
ef the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesea — 
Sarenpar, 3d Decomece 1969 
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